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THE COMRADESHIP OF BOOKS 
: ALFRED R. HUSSEY ‘ 
; ip E its rich in blessings; and of them all, few are better and nobler than a good 


book. We are an unimaginative people. With the average American, reading 
is a lost art. Yet good literature offers us advantages well-nigh priceless. A 
book worth while is a doorway opening into the best society in all the world. 


When the roads are heavy with mire and rut; 


When the mind, like the beard, has a formal cut, 
And reason stands on its squarest toes, 


what better thing can we do than, with feet on the fender, and curtains snugly drawn, 
to open the covers of a good book, either old or new? It may be a volume of verse, whose 


pages are veritably 
Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas. 


It may be a novel, admirably fitted for “taking tired people to the islands of the blest.” 
Tt may be history, which Lord Bolingbroke once described as “philosophy teaching by 
examples.” It may be biography, which Phillips Brooks wisely called “the literature 
of life.” It may be the Book of books, of which the present generation knows all too 
little. But, whatever the especial variety of book you hold in your hand, give yourself 
to it for the time being, “not lightly, or unadvisedly,” but fling yourself whole-heartedly 
and gallantly into its depths, and it will repay you well. To the genuine book-lover, 
a good book proves ever the best of friends: a comrade always gracious, sympathetic, and 
inspiring; a blessed companion to guide and cheer and comfort, even to our journey’s 


end. So, thank God for books! 
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Of Good Books 
Cae BOOKS are people in print. Real writ- 


ing men pay only second attention to their 

art. They give first heed to themselves. 
Among the great of letters in this country none was 
more indifferent to the canons of literature than 
Mark Twain; none was more nakedly himself. The 
Same might easily be said for Walt Whitman, whose 
rude insistence that he would be himself though the 
schoolmasters of literature ridicule and contemn, 
has been justified by his works. A train of examples 
- comes to the reader. Who are the beloved of your 
own choice? Some will say Emerson, instanter. 

All of this is only another way of Saying the 
obvious thing, reality counts. That is why some 
think biographies make the best books. It is trite, 
and therefore necessary for us to repeat, that style 
almost as naturally takes care of itself once a 
writer has a heart and mind to say something, as 
the form of a man’s usefulness to the world takes 
care of itself once he has the living will and spirit 
to serve his fellow-man. ; 

“The style is the man” was spoken by a recondite 
gentleman to recondites, and the truth of it has 
been much lost. Itisa pretty saying which prigs 
repeat, not having the wit to know it is the whole 
truth. The application of the aphorism to every- 
thing between covers is the acid test, the last word. 
Your amateur book-lover,—note the redundancy,— 
unspoiled and unafraid of literary hobgoblins wear- 
ing large spectacles, gets the most out of books. In 
a perverse day of mechanized life he does wisely 
to say nothing about it. He goes back to the earlier 
Stevenson, let us say, and wishes R. L. 8. had kept 
to himself instead of turning mosaic worker, with 
every word fitting as nicely together as the bits and 
ends of marble on the lobby floor of an office build- 
ing. All writers have to fight for their Spiritual 
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lives, and their greatest enemy is the standard of 
the cabinet-maker. 


Religion in Business 


ye ae Ae NASH manufactures clothing and at- 

tends the Universalist church in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He uses his religion in his business. His 
factory goes by the Golden Rule. Last week a com- 
mittee of seventeen, employees and members of the 


company, passed a resolution that the A. Nash Com-. 


pany should strive to procure business enough to 
employ all clothing workers in their city (who are 
in danger of non-employment and suffering), re- 
gardless of creed, nationality, union or non-union. 
They agreed that if clothing prices should go down, 
and therefore wages, only those who now receive 
more than five dollars a day should be reduced. In 
case sufficient business is not procured to furnish 
employment, and suffering becomes acute, the em- 
ployees will voluntarily take a vacation of four 
weeks, and the needy clothing workers will take 
their places. 

The conditions at present in Cincinnati among 
clothing workers are bad. Seventy-five per cent. of 
them are idle. Mr. Nash is cautious. He tells the 
unemployed of other cities to remember the un- 
employed of his city must be taken care of. He 
says, “Do not spend car-fare.” He wants as far as 
possible workers of experience, though the needs of 
the workers will have equal consideration. There 
will be no basic violation of the law of efficiency in 
the application of the Golden Rule, but the prime 
motif is huamanness, the use of a successful industry 
for the physical security, the mental comfort, the 
Spiritual solidarity of the people. All this is so 
wonderful, so simple, it nearly overwhelms one with 
emotion. And business! It is such good business. 
One would go out to every market-place and say to 
the captains of our gravely troubled industry and 
commerce: “Try it on! Jesus was right. Give his 
fifty-fifty gospel a work-out. Workers are souls!” 

Here is what Nash did. He took over the clothing 
business when a certain contractor in charge of it 
was paying women as little as three dollars a week. 
This was before the war. He raised them to $12. 


He graded everybody up. Where the unions have. 


been scaling their clothing people at about $40, 
Nash has paid them always more, many as high as 
$75, even $90 a week. At first his idea was the 
human side of business, he says. But he found it 


_was the best sort of economic wisdom. Instead of 
taking the larger wages out of his profits, as he. 


expected to do, he has found that at the higher wage 
it costs him less to produce a suit of clothes than it 
costs a union shop. During the non-production 
period in the clothing industry, Nash produced 
more clothing than ever. Why? Here is what 
Frank J. Garrety, a cutter, says: “The Golden Rule 
at the A. Nash factory enables me to cut a suit of 
clothes with less expense, more accuracy, and a 
greater degree of satisfaction. It makes for the 
morale of the employer as well as the employee. I 


am willing to take adverse criticism, for I know 


what prompts the critic.” 


nes — 
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How He Started 


M® NASH’S favorite poem begins, “I shall not 

pass this way again.” The going is good. 
How did he get started? We have the story from 
Dr. Harold Marshall, a leader in the Universalist 
church, who is a friend of Mr. Nash, and helped put 
the Golden Rule for this clothing factory on paper. 
Arthur Nash was the son of a Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist. He was a minister in that faith. He came 
under the influence in Detroit of “Mother Mac,”— 
Mrs. MacKinnon,—famous for actually believing 
people, especially the wayward, are good. He 
preached it. He got out with his church, which be- 
lieved people are bad, mostly. He left the min- 
istry. He carried the hod. He became a Universal- 
ist. He sold goods. He went into clothing. In 
Columbus he made clothes in a small way. The 
flood came. He was cleaned out. 

He went to Cincinnati with no money—and the 
Golden Rule. He started all over. The rest we are 
telling you. The wonder is, the workers themselves 
initiated this idea of helping the needy among their 
comrades in industry. They worked out also a 
unique scheme very like religion in the distribution 
of company earnings. It is a new profit-sharing 
Scheme. They pay the elevator man more than they 
pay the head cutter, out of the profits that are dis- 
tributed. What do we mean? They make their 
allotments not on the basis of what a worker earns, 
but on the basis of the number of hours he works. 
The men on the harder jobs—which are generally 
the least paid—get the most rewards. 

It sounds rather other-worldly? Yes, it does. 
But Mr. Nash is nobody’s fool in the clothing trade. 
Believe us, he gets the business. What do you pay 
for your clothes? The chances are he can save you 
some percentage. We advertise him? No. Weare 
driving this home for Jesus Christ and his gospel. 
We have been telling you straight through for 
months, if you want to prosper, put religion into 
your business. If you want to make good, do good. 
The Golden Rule is perfect. 


Looking Like Bums 


A CHICAGO NEWSPAPER is testing the hos- 

pitality of the churches by sending reporters to 
worship, “looking like bums.” Seven of them are 
writing “sob stuff.” They say they got it cold 
nearly everywhere. It will hurt the churches, be- 
cause a great many people have the idea that true 
Christianity is blind, all tenderness and indulgence, 
extending its bountiful hand to every applicant, 
and disregarding all the conditions of contrition, 
cleanness, and morality. 

The churches ought to greet the stranger decently, 
of course; and many churches are clubs of like- 
minded people who pay extravagantly for their 
kind of God, usually a rich and reactionary deity. 
But let us tell the newspaper human-interest editor 
that in the Golden Parable of the Prodigal Son the 
wastrel first came to himself. Then he repented 
and decided to confess. His father went out in 
joy to meet him coming home. The son said he was 
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not fit for a place in the house. The father got him 
the best robe he could find. The rest was a feast, 
the climax was the son’s regeneration. We say the 
first duty of a bum is to seek not a public place but 
a minister. God is tender, compassionate, through 
the understanding heart of his apostles. Get the 
preliminaries done right. Clean and in his right 
mind, let the lost brother who is found then go into 
the sanctuary. 


The Excluded Brethren 


[paaeees SCUDDER was for two yearg min- 

ister of the Union Church, Tokyo. He spent 
many years in the Far East. He is a person of 
importance in the Congregational Church. Boston 
has brought him in to head the city federation of 
churches. He spoke about missions to the Federal 
Council of Churches last week, in the quadrennial 
meetings in Boston. He said there is more real 
Christianity in the churches in the East than there 
is here; and the lack of unity at home makes the 
missionary’s job difficult beyond words abroad. 
The right spirit is needed. In Japan he wanted to 
admit the Unitarian missionary, Dr. Clay Mac- 
Cauley, to the fellowship of the other Christian 
churches. It could not be done. Why? His 
answer: “The exclusive spirit of this Council, 
quoted over there, hurts the whole Christian enter- 
prise.” 

“Among the missionaries,” continued Dr. Seud- 
der, “there were young, modern-minded, and mod- 
ernly trained missionaries, Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, Methodists, and others, whose point of 
view concerning Jesus was practically the same as 
that of this veteran [Dr. MacCauley]. I do not 
mean to say they were Unitarians, for Unitarians 
and Trinitarians are terms that bulk little in the 
minds of many faithful devoted evangelistic and 
successful pastors to-day who build practical doc- 
trine of the person of Christ upon Jesus’ categorical 
statement, ‘You cannot know who I am,’ and who. 
are not afraid to say of that personality: ‘He is 
beyond my ken. Until I get where God will give 
more light, I cannot dogmatize upon Jesus’ relation 
Is it not time that this Council 
be made inclusive of all Christian denominations 
that are minded to stand for the great law of love 
as taught and lived by Jesus!” 

It is no new thing, this desire for inclusiveness, 
according to Dr. Scudder. “Our missionaries have 
been sensing it for years. But the American 
churches hold them back. This Federal Council, 
in conformity with a policy that fences off the world 
evangelical to make it synonymous with the holding 
of a theory of the personality‘of Him who declared 
categorically, “No one knoweth who the Son is save 
the Father, keeps out two great companies of 
disciples, whose hospitality it does not refuse, from 
coming to thic historic centre of Christian liberal- 
ism. We are willing to eat the bread of Unitarian 
and Universalist, to be entertained in their homes, 
we let them pay our hotel bills, aye, in some of 
our churches to inyite them to the communion table, 
but not to have them sit with us in the Council.” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


NX] THE SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS re- 


convened for its final session last Monday it 
was announced that it would not be able to 

take up any legislation except the appropriation bills. 
Behind that task, however, lies such a large variety of 
problems that the session promises to be memorable 
in the annals of the National Legislature. The voting 
of appropriations will imply, for instance, an adjust- 
ment of expenditures to revenue. The question of the 
revenue available will in turn depend upon the capacity 
of the existing taxation to produce the funds to finance 
the Government. Then the question of economies will 
inject itself into the work of fixing the amounts re- 
quired for the maintenance of each department. Thus, 
despite the misleading summary of its programme, the 
“short” session will touch upon almost every important 
phase of the internal administration of the country— 
and Secretary Houston’s recent estimate that it will 
take at least $4,000,000,000 a year for the next four 
years to keep the Government going and enable it to 
meet its war obligations furnishes some idea of the 
size of the problems to be considered before adjourn- 
ment next March. 
Two Years’ Ban on Immigration 
Framed by Congress Committee 

Among the questions of immediate importance which 
will come before Congress in the present session is the 
problem of immigration, as one of the incidental phases 
of the appropriation of moneys for the public service. 
Official surveys of conditions in all the European coun- 
tries points to the conclusion that a vast flood of per- 
sons of both sexes, estimated at fully 25,000,000, are 
awaiting the means and the opportunity to leave the 
lands of their birth and come to America. The impres- 
sive number includes many thousands of crippled sol- 
diers. To meet this situation, and to provide protection 
for the American workingman in the developing period 
of depression, Chairman Johnson of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration last week announced that he 
has framed a bill which practically would exclude im- 
migrants for a period of two years. Other members 
of the Committee expressed themselves as favoring in 
principle the policy advocated by their chairman. 
Child Labor Legislation in 
America and in Guatemala 

A despatch in a single sentence, published in Ameri- 
can newspapers on Friday of last week, brought news 
that the Guatemalan Congress had passed, and the 
President of Guatemala had promulgated, a general 
law forbidding the employment of children under six- 
teen in industries. A similar measure, the Keating 
bill, passed by our own Congress and approved by the 
President, limiting the employment of children in cer- 
tain industries to a minimum of fourteen years of age, 
was upset last year by the Supreme Court, on the 
ground that it was uneonstitutional because it utilized 
the taxing powers of the Government for the indirect 
purposes of enforcing legislation having nothing to do 
with raising revenues. Efforts are now being made 
to frame and pass national child labor legislation on 
lines that would be free from the objections made to 
the Keating Act by the United States Supreme Court. 
Efforts for a Truce in Ireland 
Being Made on Both Sides . 

A feature of the news from London as well as from 
Dublin last week were the accounts of efforts that are 
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being made in both warring camps to bring about a truce 
in Ireland before the Christmas holidays, as the pre- 
lude to a solution of the problem by a compromise ac- 
ceptable to both sides. In the House of Lords a strong 
disposition was shown to amend the Home Rule bill 
passed by the House of Commons by expanding the 
measure of home rule granted to the Irish people but 
regarded by the majority of Irishmen as unsatisfac- 
tory in its provisions and illusory in its purpose. While 
the Lords were amending the Home Rule bill, there 
were persistent and circumstantial reports from Down- 
ing Street that Premier Lloyd George had entered into 
fresh negotiations, not only with the more moderate 
Irish leaders but with some of the Sinn Fein chiefs. 


Article X. as Defined by 
the League of Nations Itself 

In view of the definition of the scope and purposes 
of Article X. of the League of Nations covenant made 
by opponents of the League during the debates in the 
Senate and during the Presidential campaign, the 
definition of that article as made by the League itself 
at the Geneva Conference on December 2 is significant. 
This definition, made by delegates representing every 
member of the League, is as follows: “It cannot too 
emphatically be stated that Article X. does not guar- 
antee the territorial integrity of any member of the 
League. All it does is to condemn external aggression 
on the territorial integrity and political independence 
of any member of the League and calls on the Council 
to consider what measures to take to resist that ag- 
gression.” Another incidental definition of the manner 
in which compliance with the provisions of Article X. 
is to be construed was indicated by the action of a 
neutral member of the League, Denmark, in announcing 
that it cannot bind itself to military participation in 
the plebiscite in Vilna, Lithuania, without the previous 
consent of the Danish Parliament. It was pointed out 
by supporters of President Wilson that both these con- 
structions of the responsibilities stipulated in Article 
X. coincide with the definitions of them made by the 
President. 
Powers Serve Warning on Greece 
in the Event of Constantine’s Return 

While Constantine’s baggage was being received in 
Athens by his faithful valet and the Constantinists 
were expecting the return of the ex-king in the near 
future to resume his throne, the premiers of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy on December 2 forwarded 
to the Greek capital the solemn warning that in the 
event of the restoration of the ex-Kaiser’s brother-in- 
law to his sovereignty, the three governments would 
reserve to themselves complete liberty in dealing with 
the situation thus created. The possibilities of this 
freedom of action were left undefined, but they are 
presumed to include the revision in Turkey’s favor of 
those terms of the Treaty of Sévres under which Greece 
obtained Turkish and Bulgarian Thrace, in Europe, 
and Smyrna and other territory in Asia Minor. 
President Accepts the Réle of Mediator 
between Armenia and the Turkish Nationalists 

One of the most interesting developments of the 
week was the acceptance by President Wilson of the 
invitation issued to him by the League of Nations to 
assume, in co-operation with the President of Brazil 
and the King of Spain, the réle of mediator in the 
controversy and the war between Armenia and the 
Turkish Nationalists under Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
who have invaded it, seized its capital, and practically 
wiped it off the map. The first task of the mediators, 
among whom it is understood President Wilson’s rep- 
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resentative will stand in a special capacity, probably 
that of chairman, will be to bring about an armistice 
between the Armenians and the Turkish Nationalists. 
Their next and more important function will be to 
determine the boundaries between Armenia and 
Turkey. Upon the League will devolve the duty of 
devising means, in the probable case of Mustapha 
Kemal proving recalcitrant, to induce him to comply 
with the findings of the mediators. As in the case of 
the question of the return of Constantine to Athens, 
despatches from London and Paris indicate the general 
assumption that these means will be found in a revi- 
sion of the Treaty of Sévres to the advantage of Turkey 
at the expense of Greece. Ss... 


LETTERS 70TH#E EDITOR 


Feed the Children 


To the Editor of Tux CuristiAN RuEcistTErR :— 


It is announced that on Sunday, December 26,—the 
Sunday before “Innocents’ Day,”—in every Roman Cath- 
olic church in the universe an offering will be received 
for the suffering children of Central Europe. 

Mr. Hoover says: “There is in this children’s prob- 
lem a great moral issue. We are to-day feeding enemy 
as well as friend. We are to-day replacing hate in the 
minds of children, with affection. We shall never have 
peace unless we can eradicate the passions of the 
past five years from the minds of this next generation. 
.. . With the completion of this final effort we shall 
have given to American character a lift in pride of a 
great duty well done. ...I would rather have the 
American flag implanted in the hearts of the children 
of Europe, than flying over any citadel of victory.” 

What a wonderful thing it would be, if on Sunday, 
December 26,—the day after Christmas, when we shall 
be rejoicing in our own children’s happiness,—in every 
Unitarian church in our country a collection should 
be taken up to relieve in some small measure the suf- 
fering of the 3,500,000 children of whom Mr. Hoover 
speaks! 

We who have just raised over $2,000,000 to quicken 
our own spiritual life could show the result of our 
renewed spirit in no finer or more Christian way. 

Boston, Mass. Marian Homans. 


Hell 


To the Editor of Tur CuristTiAN REGISTER :— 


We have been reading with much interest the impor- 
tant and valuable address of Ex-President Taft, when 
he said: “You in New England do not understand the 
ignorance there is in parts of the country with refer- 
ence to Unitarianism. If you want to find out, run 
for President.” 

_ But it is not necessary to run for the Presidency in 
order to find out how appalling is the ignorance in 
many parts of the country in regard to Unitarianism! 
Not long before his death, James Freeman Clarke re- 
ceived a letter from a lady in a Western State, who had 
lost her husband. He had been a good, upright man, 
without being a member of any church. Her friends 
told her that not only must she not expect ever to see 
him again, but that it was wrong for her to wish to do 
so. She had suffered much under this harsh sentence. 
The first thing that had brought her any comfort was 
the reading of an A. U. A. tract by Dr. Clarke, called 
“Why am Ia Unitarian?” She wrote to the author to 
express her gratitude, and, although not a rich woman, 
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enclosed some money to be used for the wider circula- 
tion of that tract. 

I shall be told that this happened a long time ago, 
and that nobody to-day could have the same experience ; 
but every Post-Office Mission worker could tell of sim- 
ilar experiences. Some years later I received a letter 
from a Unitarian correspondent in a Southern State. 
She said she had been quite ill during the winter, and 
that at one time it was thought that she could not 
recover. The neighbors who came in to see her were 
surprised that she was not in an agony of terror, calling 
on Jesus to save her from God’s wrath. When she 
said, “I think that love and trust in our Heavenly 
Father ought to keep us happy even in the valley of 
the shadow of death,” the answer was: “Why, we never 
heard of such a thing before! Not afraid to die? Just 
as happy as if you were well? Oh, how we wish you 
would believe as we do! We love you so much, we 
can’t bear to have you go to hell!” 

Still later, Mrs. Dix, while president of The Alliance, 
went to the dedication of the Unitarian church at Shel- 
ter Neck, N.C.; and she was much touched by the grati- 
tude of the Southern women, who said, “Oh, you can- 
not think what it is to us, not to have to believe that 
when our babies die they are going to hell!” 

Every Post-Office Mission secretary could duplicate 
these stories. L. F.C. 

Boston, Mass. 


In the Rhondda Valley 


To the Editor of Tun CuristiANn Rucister :— 


If any of your readers were interested in my article 
in Tue Recistrer of November 11, about the miners in 
the Rhondda Valley, Wales, they may care to read the 
following account by an eye-witness of a recent acci- 
dent. Mr. George Payne is ambulance demonstrator, 
and is always summoned to the scene of an accident. 
He trains the miners in ambulance work, and is re- 
sponsible for keeping everything in the way of band- 
ages, etc., ready for an emergency and for the rescue 
apparatus. Before he took up this work he was a rail- 
way guard for twenty-five years and was much re- 
spected. On this occasion his name was specially 
mentioned for bravery. 

He says: “It was a harrowing scene. Imagine the 
poor fireman being pinned by his left foot for twelve 
hours, and a dead body lying across his knees the 
whole of the time. The timber under which his foot 
was pinned rose obliquely up until it was about three 
feet high over his head, and the top dribbling down all 
the time, and every time they attempted to remove 
some of the débris, down would come a fresh lot to 
replace it, and imagine men going underneath this tim- 
ber to keep him company and speaking cheering words 
to him, also watching every movement of the timber, 
not knowing any moment when the whole structure 
would collapse and bury them in. 

“The fall of roof and sides had partially obstructed 
the air-way, and we had to arrange for relays of men 
(two at a time) to fan him vigorously. It has never 
been my privilege to witness greater heroism, espe- 
cially on the part of the man himself, who during the 
whole of the period was directing the operations. He 
was indeed a splendid stoic, but I am sorry to say that 
he collapsed when he was freed, and he passed away 
while ascending in the pit-cage. The part that I played 
was very insignificant, but there were many men fully 
deserving of the V. C.” 

I feel sure this is a true account except perhaps the 
first part of the last sentence. E. Rosauinp Lun. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Broad Awake, Do the Church’s Job Right 


Money in an astounding sum has been given by the people 
on the assumption that Unitarians know our 
permanent business 


MAXWELL SAVAGE 


N MY HOPE that the present awakening may not 
if be a mere rousing for the moment during the going 
off of the alarm-clock of excitement, and then a 
rolling over for another nap of ecclesiastical lethargy, 
may I say a few things which will be perhaps accepted, 
perhaps resented by some? We have raised many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, whether approximating 
two or three million I do not know at this writing. 

The fruits of devotion to this cause are not only these 
dollars, but such sense of togetherness as we have not 
dreamed possible; also a church and denominational 
consciousness long known to be necessary if as a body 
we were ever to be effective. So long have we been 
“all things to all men” in loose fashion, giving of our- 
selves and substance to any and every cause brought 
to our attention, from civic and social works to help- 
ing build churches of other denominations, that we 
were in a fair way of forgetting through neglect our 
own church. We have been in the precarious and 
fool position of the proverbial farmhand, busy sawing 
off the branch on which he sat, between himself and 
the tree. We have stopped just in time. We can now 
be thankful that the saws we used were often dull and 
the branch tough. Our problem now is to repair the 
damage, caring more than we have for our own or- 
chard, minding our own business, and preserving the 
fruits for the feeding of spiritually hungry people. 

I sometimes wonder if we are merely growers or can 
ever learn to be spiritual middlemen and marketers? 
Again, looking over the years since Thomas Jefferson 
or Channing, I doubt if so far we’ve been even good 
seed-growers. We have to-day, and we have had, the 
spiritual seed of rational and reverential religion. In 
our own little gardens we have grown it unto our- 
selves. Sometimes the winds of Heaven have blown 
some of it far into the fields of other churches. They 
have cultivated it. They have been the middlemen and 
purveyors or marketers of it to the general public. 
Therefore, as we have deserved, we have got no credit 
for, nor have we profited from, the talents intrusted to 
us. As a recent instance of what I mean, I note in 
the press that some ecclesiastical canon, of an ancient 
bore, has just had the courage to announce that “in 
Adam’s fall we did [not] sin all.” It is hailed as 
“news,” this which would not have been news to us at 
any time in the last seventy-five years; but we failed 
long ago to make it “news.” 

We have quoted Jesus to the end that “the greatest 
is the servant of all.” We have failed to realize— 
in spite of the servant-problem in home and shop 
to-day—that a servant is not worth his hire unless 
he is trained and equipped for his job, whether the 
task be taking care of a furnace or washing dishes 
or running a Unitarian church. 

“For he that hath, to him shall be given; and he 
that hath not, from him shall be taken even that which 
he hath,” is not Oriental dreaming, but hard-headed 
fact born of experience, and is just. 

We have the Word, we have sadly lacked the power 
to make it flesh; therefore, that which we have has 
been taken from us, in large part, by others who have 
not the Word but who have the wisdom, in their own 
generation, to organize for effectiveness. In other 
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words, if we would serve, we must adopt in our 
churches what Unitarian men practise in their busi- 
ness, effective organization. I have seen, along the 
desert-edge of the Sierras, hundreds of separate can- 
yons, each with its own stream, large or small. At the 
mouth of each, one or two homesteaders had developed 
just enough of the waters for their own use; no room 
for others,—not enough water developed to share with 
newcomers, and anyhow an utterly inadequate little 
irrigation system, wasteful of the waters. So have 
been our hundreds of churches in their handling of 
the waters of the spirit of Unitarian Christianity. 

I have known men out there to build elaborate irri- 
gation plants and neglect the sources of the waters 
and even the plants themselves, and then wonder over 
failure. So again, many a Unitarian who has been 
or is a “good citizen” of his community, giving of his 
energy, time, and money to every “good work,” has 
neglected the source of his citizenship, and the plants 
(churches) necessary for the distributing of the spirit- 
ual waters, and then he wonders, as he learns the 
lesson which is coming home to us all these days, that 
works without faith are failures, and a “civilization” 
without spiritual roots is a rotten tree with poisonous 
fruit. 

Now to-day we have undoubtedly awakened. To 
stay awake and serve, we need more than anything 
else, first, that church-consciousness which is self-re- 
spect and loyalty, and then efficiency of method in 
organizing. 

Each church knows or should know its local prob- 
lems and opportunities. Every church should know 
that in this world, however it may be in heaven, un- 
less there is time, and time enough, place, and place 
adequate to the business in hand, little is accomplished 
along any line. The present day demands free 
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churches, not alone free in theology, but free in pew 


and financial system. We should realize by now that 
“owning” a pew is poor church-sociology, and that the 
old perfunctory church-giving, with a vague notion 
of what the needs are, is poor finance. The Every- 
Member Canvass is the effective way, preceded by a 
letter of exposition and a pledge card which sets forth 
the budget. Hvery member should learn a rule-of- 
three, namely, Everybody give something; Everybody 
give proportionately to his own (not his neighbor’s) 
means; and, Hverybody give regularly. Only so can 
an adequate budget system function. 

Right here may I speak of salaries? Even as 
churches have been looked on as objects of charity, so 
have ministers. Why not take this time to disabuse 
our minds of these two mistakes once and for all, and 
begin to look at churches as means to citizenship both 
here and hereafter, and at ministers’ salaries not as 
“livings” but as salaries—wages, if you will? I do not 
say this to sound mercenary, but to quicken energy 
and justice. So long as the laymen look on the min- 
ister’s salary as in the nature of a “living,” so long will 
remnants of the old “donation parties” with carpet 
slippers, etc., exist and inhibit laymen’s minds from 
meeting the need of adequate salaries to the ministers. 
And so long as ministers consciously or unconsciously 
accept the old idea, so long will there be a tendency on 
the part of some to not do a day’s ‘work, since the idea 
and often substance of a day’s pay are absent. I know 


I am on thin ice, and I hold my breath lest I break 


through; but would not many ministers let fewer 
things interfere with their work if they considered 
the amount they receive each year as salary—so much 
a year, 80 much a month, so much a week, so, much a 
day, so much an hour, to be earned by concentration on 
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their jobs? I know from personal experience that 
since I do not have to be at an office or factory at 8 or 
9 A.M., there to stay till.5 or 6 P.M., I have to guard 
against a tendency to look on my time as my own, or 
to be loaned to this or that activity in the city other 
than the church which pays my salary. 

The new church-consciousness should result in boards 
of trustees who take their work seriously enough to use 
sense and imagination in running the church,—men 
and women not afraid to take it for granted that the 
minister should and wants to meet regularly with 
them, nor afraid to take it for granted that all those 
connected with the church are so connected for the 
sake of service to the church. 

And one other point I would make, unless the reader 
is too weary. A reform which would tighten up 
organization effectively would be the adoption of a 
service of the right hand of fellowship to those joining 
our churches. We have been too casual and careless 
in this matter. If liberal religion is to be upheld in 
this country, Unitarians should be willing to openly 
join Unitarian churches, and in so doing, not merely 
to stand by and for liberal things, but to stand up with 
other Unitarians. It is a dignified, impressive, simple, 
and effective service. Once having taken part in it, one 
does not easily forget his church. 

So by every feasible and attractive means we should 
build up organization. Let there be a give and take 
of workable ideas and plans through these columns. 
Let us reform, if we would preserve the good spiritual 
results of this awakening. I have made but a few of 
the many suggestions which are in my mind, but they 
all tend to the same end, or rather means-effectiveness. 

Let minister and layman and parish worker first see 
in this awakening an opportunity to be about the 
“Father’s business,” but let them see that it is business, 
not day-dreaming or pretty professions of faith; and 
second, that the Unitarian churches are the means 
ready to hand for Unitarians to use, to concentrate on 
with business sense and imagination. 

We should go down on our knees in “thankfulness 
for our duties,” then stand up to them and become at 
last “doers of the work.” 


_ Unhappy Transylvania 


C. J. STREET 
Minister The Upper Chapel, Sheffield, England 


N AUGUST, 1916, when prospects were not too 
if bright for the Allies, they by a secret treaty per- 
suaded Roumania to come into the war, misled as 

to the amount of support which Russia could afford to 
give her. The unholy price promised by the Allies for 
this accession to their forces was the fair province of 
Transylvania, which was not theirs to give, and it 
could only be ceded at the expense of fidelity to a fun- 
damental principle for which they went into the war, 
namely, the right of self-determination for small na- 
tionalities.: Linked in union with Hungary for nearly 
a thousand years, and standing throughout that period 
as the great barrier to save Europe from the barbari- 
ans of the East, this little country has stood in the 
front rank of progress ever since. It won its great 
civil charter before Runnymede, and led the way for 
the world in education, freedom of the press, and re- 
ligious liberty. is 
Under an enlightened Unitarian prince, John Sigis- 
mund, stimulated by one of the greatest religious lead- 
ers that the world has ever known, Francis David, the 
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Diet, or Parliament, of Transylvania, on January 6, 
1568, confirmed the Edict of Torda. This may be re- 
garded both as the earliest vindication of Unitarianism 
as a Christian faith apart from the New Testament 
and as the first deliverance after the Reformation on 
behalf of full religious freedom. Its essential terms 
are worth quoting: “Ministers of the gospel may every- 
where preach and explain it, each according to his own 
understanding; and the community may accept or re- 
ject the teaching as it thinks good. No force may be 
used to compel acceptance against conviction. Preach- 
ers shall not be molested, nor any one persecuted, on 
account of religion. No one is permitted to remove 
from office, or to imprison, any one because of his 
teaching.” 

This fine spirit of freedom was indeed by no means 
always historically observed. Francis David himself 
was thrown into prison by the Roman Catholic nephew 
of John Sigismund, because of his advanced theological 
opinions, which were very much in line with modern 
Unitarianism, and there he died as a martyr to his 
faith on November 15, 1579. But the spirit of liberty 
could not be quelled by Catholic or Calvinistic tyranny ; 
and Unitarianism has insistently held its own in the 
fastnesses of the Transylvanian Alps for three hundred 
and fifty years, though great numbers of the churches, 
including the cathedral at Kolozsvar, and several of its 
training-schools were seized and appropriated by other 
forms of Christian faith. And there to-day are some 
eighty thousand of our stanch Unitarian brethren, 
under the leadership of the venerable bishop, Josef 
Ferencz, nearly ninety years of age, but in greater peril 
at this moment than at any previous stage of their 
history. 

Before the “peace,” and for a long period of years, 
the utmost religious freedom had been enjoyed, not 
only in Transylvania, but throughout Hungary, of 
which it was one of the richest of provinces. Roman 
Catholicism, Lutheranism, Calvinism, Unitarianism,— 
all were acknowledged and subsidized as state religions, 
their churches and schools being supported by appro- 
priations from the Treasury. Szekel, Magyar, and 
Saxon, united since 1241 as the ruling people in a con- 
glomeration of races, benefited by this enlightened 
method of administration. So with equal tolerance did 
the less progressive and inferior Vlach, or so-called: 
“Roumanian,” race, of whom nearly a million and a 
half are dwellers in Transylvania—descendents for the 
most part from refugees driven across the Danube from 
Moesia (Bulgaria) in the twelfth century, and only 
very remotely related to the inhabitants of Roumania 
proper. Like them, however, they belong to one or 
other branch of the Oriental Catholic Church, both 
sections of which have been liberally subsidized by the 
broad-minded Hungarian administration. But alas, 
the days of untroubled development and harmony for 
all forms of faith have vanished since Transylvania, as 
a rich spoil of war, has been handed over to Roumania, 
which throughout history has never had the slightest 
claim on her proud soil, and is probably the most re- 
actionary, ignorant, and bigoted of nations, knowing 
nothing of religious tolerance, and wofully lacking in 
culture and civilization. It is simple tragedy to think 
of so highly advanced a people being placed at the cruel 
mercy of a tyranny that cares nothing for real freedom 
or progress. 

Long before terms of peace were presented to Hun- 
gary, and against the strong veto of the Paris Confer- 
ence, the Roumanian hordes swept across Transylvania 
and into the Hungarian plains, devastating wherever 
they went, and inflicting unimaginable martyrdom on 
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those whom they dispossessed, and the process has gone 
on ever since. Judges, university professors, hospital 
physicians and surgeons, have been swept aside and 
replaced by Roumanians, speaking a foreign tongue, 
while those whom they have superseded are driven into 
exile or compelled to work at the most menial tasks for 
a living. Kolozsvar, the capital city of the province, 
with a population of over 60,000, is being “Rouman- 
ized” in systematic style, hundreds of families being 
driven out of their homes, which are now in the hands 
of the invader. Dr. George Boros, dean of the Unita- 
rian College and secretary of the Consistory of the 
Hungarian. Unitarian Church, second in authority to 
the bishop, is an exile in Budapest, while his wife and 
daughter at Kolozsvér have no share in their once 
beautiful home except the privilege of sleeping on the 
floor in one of their rooms. The aged bishop himself is 
under orders to leave the city and migrate, along with 
the Unitarian College establishment, to an insignifi- 
cant country town called Szekely-Kerezstur, though 
the latest information to hand is that he has refused 
to go. 

It is unhappily true that under the “peace” terms 
Transylvania has been handed over to Roumania with- 
out any opportunity being given to the inhabitants to 
express their wish in the matter. But it is also true 
that Roumania undertook to protect the civil and re- 
ligious rights of minorities in the area assigned to 
them. This they have characteristically ignored, as 
they did with respect to the rights of Jews under a 
former treaty. 

English Unitarians have been active altogether out 
of proportion to their numbers, ever since the Armis- 
tice, in trying to keep the cruel facts of the situation 
before the Peace Conference, the British Foreign Of- 
fice, and the American President, and their efforts have 
had no little influence,—a fact which is gratefully rec- 
ognized by the Transylvanian Roman Catholics and 
Calvinists, whose co-religionists might have been ex- 
pected to do more for them. American Unitarians en- 
tered the field earnestly with the same purpose in 
view, and the report of their Commission which per- 
sonally inspected the situation is now before the 
churches. No effort should be spared by individual, 
church, or association in bringing pressure to bear in 
official quarters in the United States to exercise influ- 
ence on the Roumanians to stop their outrages on civil 
and religious liberty in this fair land of the East, and 
upon the League of Nations to bring the whole question 
of the disposition of Transylvania under revision. 


Break Silence! 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


Say not, “The day is evil, man is lost.” 

Though creeds be dead and hope goes groping, 
Men yet seek the light as men have never sought. 
im such an hour as this new worlds are born, 
An age begins its march of centuries, 

Faith cleaves the dark for dawn, creative life 
Leaps into beauty from a dying past. 

Such is this hour—the hungering go unfed, 

The blind unled, souls sad and visionless 

Weep at their tasks. Oh, who again shall break 
The bread of life, give sight to holden eyes, 
Set free the captive soul,—who but yourselves 
Who hold a living creed, a newer hope, 

A God of cosmie¢ good, and faith in man! 

This be your task, your sacrament, to give 

Life more abundant and unfettered faith. 

Rise up, then, and together breathe the air 

Of your vast cause, the voiceless silence break. 
A world half-fearing, hoping, waits your word. 
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A Social Idealist in Successful Practice 


What Frederic Almy, Unitarian, has done for Buffalo, 
in the care of the poor for twenty-six years 
[From the news columns, Buffalo (N.Y.) Hapress] 


HE RESIGNATION of Frederic Almy as sec- 

| retary of the Charity Organization Society was 

announced November 8. Mr. Almy has held the 

post for the last twenty-six years. No successor is 

named for Mr. Almy’s place, and it is understood that 

he will continue to serve until a new appointment is 
made. \ 

Mr. Almy was graduated from Harvard University 
in the Class of 1880 (Theodore Roosevelt’s class) and 
from Harvard Law School two years later. He prac- 
tised law for a number of years with Charles Hallam 
Keep in this city. In May, 1894, Mr. Almy gave up 
the practice of law and became secretary of the Char- 
ity Organization Society. 

In his social work Mr. Almy’s aim has always been, 
as he puts it, “to hit the causes of poverty and to give 
the most generous aid to help build up families.” He 
sees “undoubted progress with fewer dependent fami- 
lies, by actual count, in the city to-day than there were 
in Buffalo forty-five years ago, when the Charity Or- 
ganization Society was formed.” 

The cost of city poor relief is no more now than it 
was then, according to Mr. Almy, although the incip- 
ient poor are now helped; that is, families are given 
aid in the early stages of their misfortune, before they 
are actually down and out. 

As to the future, Mr. Almy is a decided optimist. 
“We are surely winning our fight against ignorance 
with its long list of attendant ills. It is now possible 
to count our gains,” he says. 

There are two classes of poverty, as Mr. Almy views 
the matter. One is involuntary poverty, and the other 
is voluntary. He believes that involuntary poverty is 
now being so treated that it may soon come to an end 
here. Voluntary poverty, he holds, should be punished 
rather than aided. 

The chief causes of poverty, according to this ea- 
perienced social worker, are social injustice and lack 
of character among both the rich, who are responsible 
for so many of the causes of poverty, and the poor 
themselves. But these conditions, he says, are chang- 
ing already. There is more social justice and more 
public spirit among the rich. 

Mr. Almy said that he believed the times call for 
young men in executive positions for active executive 
work. He will continue to take a real interest in all 
social work and in those things which are vital to a 
fine community spirit in Buffalo. 

Some of the things accomplished by the Charity Or- 
ganization Society while Mr. Almy was secretary 
are :— ; 

A state chattel mortgage law, forbidding usurious 
rates, was prepared by the Society and passed on April 
17, 1895. 

In the same year the Society co-operated with the 
overseer of the poor in establishing vacant-lot garden- 
ing during the industrial depression. 

The first municipal bathhouse was erected on The 
Terrace on motion of the C. O. S. tenement-house com- 
mittee. 

In that year also was begun the church district plan 
by which one hundred and twenty-two churches were 
enlisted in the care of poor families, each church hay- 
ing a district. In 1909 these were reduced to thirty- 
seven districts. 
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In 1898 a C. O. S. committee procured the passage 


of employment-bureau ordinances regulating exorbi- 


tant and fraudulent charges. 

In 1901 a state law was secured by the C. O. 8S. pro- 
bation committee revising the Buffalo charter so as to 
allow probation officers. The Buffalo juvenile court 
was opened in July of that year, and in the same year 


the C. O. 8. playground committee secured the first 


municipal playground in the city. 

In 1902 the Society assisted in the formation of the 
College Créche, and the following year the Society’s 
committee on children published a pamphlet, “The 
Buffalo Newsboy,” which helped in the passage of the 
streets-trades law. , 

During the next ten years the Society formed a tuber- 


_ culosis committee in connection with its tenement com- 


mittee, employing a special agent; it appointed a com- 
mittee to co-operate with the Catholic Aid Society to 
obtain a county lodging-house, realized in 1909; car- 
ried on vigorous tenement investigations and inspec- 
tions, resulting in the altering of nearly two hundred 
buildings; secured the passage of the state wife-deser- 
tion law, making family desertion a felony and mak- 
ing offenders more easily extraditable. Secretary 
Almy was a member of the state probation commission 
appointed by Governor Higgins and helped prepare the 
state probation law passed in 1907. The committee on 
defective children examined more than one thousand 
school-children of whom sixty-two per cent. were found 
defective, as an argument for medical school inspec- 


- tion; co-operated with the Buffalo Consumers’ League 


in enforcing child labor laws, employing a special 
agent; formed a committee for free legal aid, leading 
to the Legal Aid Bureau in 1911; opened the Fitch 
Tuberculosis Dispensary in 1907; assisted in organiz- 
ing the Association for the Relief and Control of Tuber- 
culosis, merging its tuberculosis committee in that 
work ; assisted in formation of the Buffalo Playground 
Commission; assisted in formation of present Ameri- 


-ean Association for Organizing Family Social Work 


and the Buffalo Social Workers’ Club. 

The Charity Organization Society also assisted in 
the passage of the city courts law and procured the 
passage of the state parental-liability law. It par- 
ticipated in the formation of a colored social centre in 
November, 1910. It co-operated in the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement, Secretary Almy being chair- 
man of the social service committee. On the passage 
of the state farm colony bill, the secretary was ap- 
pointed by the Governor as a member of the commis- 
sion. The Society also assisted in the formation of 
the Buffalo Federation of Churches. In 1913 the 
Social Service Building at 181 Franklin Street was 
finished. . 

One of Mr. Almy’s sayings on the subject of social 
work is :— 

“The ignorant poor clamor for money as the 
ignorant sick do for medicine, but it would be as 
absurd to complain of a service which is better 
than alms as to complain because a doctor’s ser- 
vices cost more than his medicine. A doctor with- 
out medicine is usually worth more than medicine 
without a doctor.” ; - 


On community work he says, “Community work 
takes ability and energy and costs something, but it is 
kinder to keep men from falling than merely to help 


them after they have fallen.” 


The Charity Organization Society, as he puts it, 
“cares less for relief than for cure and less for cure 


than for prevention.” 
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How Unitarians Teach Religion in Japan 


Remember, the people are believers not in one God but in 
many gods, and the remaking of their religious 
minds is a profound problem 
CLAY MacCAULEY, D.D. 

II 


HE RIGHTS of the human reason to deal with 
| men’s spiritual questionings, and the unfamiliar 
interpretations of Christianity proclaimed by 
these liberal church missionaries, were the cause of an- 
tagonistie criticism of the liberals by some of their 
evangelical contemporaries. For a while Christian mis- 
sion work in Japan was seriously disturbed by what 
came to be known as the “Unitarian Controversy” of 
1890 and 1891. This agitation at length ceased to hold 
much public attention. But such teachings as those of 
the free churches received an increasingly generous rec- 
ognition among the Japanese. This favor was not only 
shown among professing Japanese Christians, but 
throughout Japan wherever Christianity was seriously 
considered. I am not claiming that the work of the free 
church missions was of decisive moment in bringing 
about this noteworthy change or in shaping the later 
more humanitarian and social service teachings and 
practices which increased in all Christian mission work. 
But it happens to be the fact that in the decade in which 
the free churches sent their mission delegates to Japan, 
the Christian missions already there generally began 
to lay a widening emphasis upon just the practical 
phases of Christian endeavor which are characteris- 
tically upheld and advanced by the free churches, and 
also it happened then that Japanese Christians, as a 
body, were more and more noticeable who were neither 
ecclesiastically nor doctrinally orthodox in a definite 
way. To-day it can be stated as a fact that the Japan- 
ese Christians in large numbers are essentially sym- 
pathetic with the fundamental principles and aspira- 
tions that are given full expression in what are named 
the “free churches.” ‘ 

What of the free churches in their direct relation 
with Japan? And, more particularly, what of the mis- 
sion of the American Unitarians? Let us bear in mind 
my initial assertion that the Far East has never had 
Christianity as one of its tolerated forms of religion 
until recently ; and that in Japan, Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism, both of which faiths are subject to Shinto, 
have been historically the people’s spiritual guides. 
The radically important thing that determines the re- 
lationship of the free churches, and indeed of all Chris- 
tian churches, to the Japanese, is the difference aris-- 
ing from the positive theism foremost in Christianity, 
and its absence from any of the forms of religion his- 
toric among the Japanese. Shinto, which is named 
“The Way of the Gods,” is not at all a theistic faith. 
The “gods” who are worshipped by the Japanese are, 
with few exceptions, but apotheosized men and women 
myriad in numbers. 

The nation is believed to be under a theocracy in 
which countless spirits of ancestors and some nature 
powers have part as divine participants. Nowhere, 
through their earliest historic traditions or ancient 
philosophic speculations, have the Japanese had an 
apprehension of Deity in the Christian sense of the 
word; that is, as the Infinite, Eternal God, the Abso- 
lute One Being, Creator, Preserver, and Disposer of 
the Universe. This world and the world of the “gods” 
are, by Japanese traditional belief, most intimately 
related and always interesting. In this comprehensive 
polytheism there may be some undefined consciousness 
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of Universal Being, some one‘real Unknown or Un- 
knowable, but it does not appear as far as I have 
learned in any Shinto teaching or rite. One of the 
most ancient and characterizing of Japanese poems 
gives voice to the specific polytheism that has moved 
the Japanese people from prehistoric ages in singing :— 


In this sacred land, 
Cherished by the myriad gods, 

Is no need for prayer. 
Here the Son of Heaven holds sway, 
And the land itself’s divine. 


Nor has this primitive national faith been radically 
modified by its many centuries’ long association with 
both Buddhism and Confucianism. I cannot now speak 
definitely of either of these cults in their Japanese 
forms. But I will say that in neither of them, as held 
in the Sunrise Land, is there operative a faith that any 
Christian, orthodox or liberal, could accept as a real 
theism, that is, as an apprehension of One God, the 
Source, the Life, the Providence, the End of all that 
have being. : 


They are Beginning to Comprehend Christians 


In the coming together of the missions of the free 
Christians and the teachings and institutions of re- 
ligion dominant among the Japanese this essential theo- 
logical difference became prominent and important. 
In the presentation of any form of Christianity to such 
believers this difference would appear. Not long after 
our Unitarian mission had begun its work, Dr. Daniel 
Crosby Greene, one of the most intelligent and devoted 
missionaries of the American Board, in giving me wel- 
come as a helper with what he was generous enough 
to accept as a Christian ministry, said: “I am glad 
that you are here. We are not denominationally alike, 
but it is my conviction that if we Christians could but 
succeed in arousing in the Japanese mind a real con- 
sciousness of God, we should have done the first and 
best thing needed in our service here.” 

Dr. Greene’s greeting was very welcome, for as a 
matter of course it did harmonize with what is funda- 
mental in our Unitarian aim. From the very first our 
service had been inspired by a definite theistic faith. 
Everything we said or did expressed in some way our 
devotion to belief in One God—a theism cherished 
distinctively under the symbol of God as the Universal 
Father with the consequent natural divine Brother- 
hood of Man. How much directly the Free Churches 
and indeed the Christian missions generally have done 
to arouse the Japanese people to any faith in God, T 
do not know. But L am sure that, though this people, 
as such, are not yet theistic, there is slowly growing 
and widening among them some apprehension of what 
the Christians mean when they speak of God. Many 
years of a theistic mission, preaching and publishing, 
and a constantly increasing reading and study of the 
philosophic, scientific, historical, and religious litera- 
ture that has come from the world at large into Japan’s 
general process of education and culture, have given 
to many thoughtful Japanese some measure of theistic 
intuition and faith. 

More than this, the free churches by their distinctive 
theism have been specifically related to the Japanese. 
We liberals, as theists, have borne the Christian name. 
As Christian theists, consequently, we have held and 
served our faith in discipleship to Jesus of Nazareth. 
Tt was in this service that our place in general Chris- 
tian mission work at once became peculiarly noticeable. 
Plainly, we were not wholly like our orthodox asso- 
ciates. We did not identify Jesus as the unique in- 
carnate God once dwelling in Palestine, however sub- 
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lime or divine our faith held him to be. Nor could 
we be thought of as teaching natural human depravity 
and ruin, and the necessary ensuing orthodox dogmas 
concerning man’s salvation. We were interpreting 
Christianity as concerned far more with the recorded 
life and lessons of Jesus himself than with the much 
elaborated creeds made authoritative in the Medieval 
and Reformation centuries. So it came about that the 
relation of the free churches to Japan became more and 
more distinctively that of a Christian discipleship 
whose inspiration and support is the rational, natural, 
humanitarian theism that has been gradually giving 
formative force to much of the religious development 
of modern Christendom. . 

In a serious presentation of this typical liberal Chris- 
tianity the relationship of our free churches to J apan 
soon, of course, found its best and also. its most effec- 
tive reason for being. And I am confident that, now 
and henceforward, by serving and in perfecting this 
relationship the free churches aye possessors of the 
greatest of all agencies for helpfulness toward and for 
the advancement of, not only Japan, but of all the 
Orient. I am-.convinced the peoples of the Far East 
need to gain a consciousness of the universe as the 
creation of Infinite and Eternal Being, symbolized for 
human life under the name “Father,” and used as the 
inspiration among mankind for the realization of just 
such purpose and ways of living as those which gave 
to Jesus of Nazareth the name of “Son of God and 
Man” and has opened the way toward a universal 
Brotherhood of Mankind. 


What One Liberal Church Has Done 


The Unitarian Mission throughout its thirty years 
has steadily borne this Christian theism as its standard. 
It is, in fact, well known in Japan that all the free 
churches stand for this motive and aim. The Unitarian 
Church has not been content to have a scope for its 
faith and work narrower than the whole of Japan’s 
manifold thought and life. Of course, we did not think 


it either allowable or prudent for our foreign enter-— 


prise to relate itself to the political institutions or 
movements of the Sunrise Empire. Interference di- 
rectly with the system of government or the established 
social order there would have had for its result only 
general alienation, resistance, and even disastrous 
hostility. Nevertheless it was impossible for us to do 
any work without a genuine fidelity to our faith and 
aims. 

In our Japan Unitarian Mission we steadily bore 
witness to our theism and our belief in human brother- 
hood. What educational agencies we shaped and used 
—our mission magazine, our school for advanced learn- 
ing, our pamphlets, our religious services and public 
addresses—were all informed by our theism and our 
social ideals. Early in our career we even called to- 
gether probably the first all-inclusive congress of re- 
ligionists ever assembled. In this gathering were rep- 


Tresentatives of all the forms of religion existing in the 


Sunrise Land. 

Going yet farther afield, the Unitarian Mission 
sought representation in many religious and ethical 
societies, associations, and clubs; also it had conference 


with many” other workers for the more enlightened a 


advancement of Japanese institutions social, civil, and 
humanitarian. 
sentation has become quite comprehensive, and having, 
there is reason to believe, real value. What this one 
liberal church did exemplifies what I believe should 
be true in the relationship of all the free churches to 
the whole Orient, ‘ , 


In the course of the years this repre- 
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There is, too, a further incentive to maintain the 
relationship. It is the momentous fact of the increas- 
ing contact and closer connection of the West with the 
East. Commercially, industrially, intellectually, and 
even personally and socially, there is a constantly grow- 
ing coming together and mingling of the peoples of 
the world. The Occident and Orient must meet more 
and more intimately unless the uses of steam and elec- 
tricity and printing-press and man’s desire to traverse 
the planet are brought to naught. Because this grow- 
ing intercourse must be, the stupendous problem lies 
now before all nations of how the consequent asso- 
ciation of mankind shall be accepted and peaceably 
and prosperously carried onward. Humanity cannot 
survive perpetual international and inter-racial armed 
conflicts. Undoubtedly if the expanding international- 
ism of the world’s peoples is to be advanced without 
irremediable disaster, some means must be accepted 
which will gain and guarantee tolerance, amity, and 
helpful co-operation among the nations. 

My own judgment is clear that the solution for this 
greatest of all present social problems is to be reached 
through just such faith and life as that which I have 
been setting forth as directing the relation of our free 
Christian churches to the people of the Empire of Japan, 

- —the faith and life that bear the ideal which has been 


the essential though latent motive force of Christianity - 


throughout its multiform history; the ideal which we 
believe will sometime crown mankind with its realiza- 
tion, as a confiding trust in God as the Universal 
Father, and with prosperity and peace in a divinely 
conscious Brotherhood of Humanity. 


One Address 


ADDISON MOORE, D.D. 


Minister First Church, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


OR YEARS the expenses of the Chestnut Hill, 
} Mass., parish have been financed by a few men 
who in addition to giving generously have at the 
close of each fiscal year made up a large deficit. If 
any one had told them a year ago that a plan could be 
devised that would do away with the deficit and enlist 
the co-operation of every member of the parish, they 
would have been sceptical. But at our October an- 
nual meeting the address printed in part in Tun Ruc- 
ister last week was made by the newly elected chair- 
man of the parish standing committee, Mr. Arthur T. 
Bradlee. The effect of his words was the immediate 
appointment of a committee to consider his proposal 
that the Every-Member Canvass be adopted. The most 
sanguine believer in the plan thought that, while it was 
an excellent plan, it would take two or three years’ 
familiarity with it to bring our parish to support it. 
Nothing would be lost, however, by trying it out. So 
canvassers were appointed; a budget was made up; 
Sunday afternoon, November 7, was set as the time for 
calling upon every member; and the budget, the plan, 
and ecards to be signed were mailed. At the appointed 
time the visitations were made, and when the canvass- 
ers gathered at the close of the afternoon and the 
treasurer had totalled up the amounts subscribed it 
was found that the parish had gone over the top! 

The increase in the number of subscribers was nearly 
one hundred and fifty per cent., while the amount of 
the budget was double the amount asked for two years 
ago. To have it all subscribed a year in advance is an 

_ ‘experience that having once enjoyed, this parish will 
never forego. 


The Old Spirit ie Wvloving with Power 


ADELAIDE MOORS BROWN 


Member of the First Church in Boston 


OST OF US when we first heard of this $3,000,- 

000 Campaign felt that with the expenses in 

every home so much larger than ever before, 

with the increased tax-bill, school-bill, food-bill, and 

coal-bill, and the infinite number of drives for other 

worthy causes, the money could not be found. Then 

we wondered whether, even if it were found, it would 
do any great good. 

From these two thoughts we have most of us had 
a feeling of reaction in thinking of how wonderful it 
is to have Unitarians among us who can conceive of 
putting through a $3,000,000 drive. We are reminded 
of the spirit of our ancestors who built all these beauti- 
ful churches, finding the money in times even harder 
than these, and bequeathing them to us as an eternal 
example of their unbounded faith. We have inherited 
them so easily that we have sometimes seemed not to 
appreciate what previous generations have done for 
us, but this Campaign proves to us that the old spirit 
is not dead. The same enthusiasm that sought our 
shores after William Ellery Channing’s great Balti- 
more sermon, and the cry that went along our coast 
of “We must found a Unitarian Church,” is now devoted 
to keeping it a living force. If we have no “slackers” 
and each one makes a supreme sacrifice, we can do 
what has been asked of us, and the First Church can, 
as always in the past, once more play her part glori- 
ously. 

Our second question in regard to whether the money 
will do great good must be considered from the angle 
of those whom we are trying to help. 

First, we are going to raise the salaries of ministers 
whom we do not wish to have so pitifully underpaid 
that they will be forced out of the ministry; and we 
wish to pay enough to inspire more servants in the 
vineyard. 

We are planning to extend our Sunday-school work, 
and to reach out to the sixty-five per cent. of the 
people of this so-called Christian land who, according 
to the report of the Interchurch World Movement, have 
no church affiliation. 

We have most of us inherited our religion as easily as 
we have our beautiful great churches, being taught it 
from the cradle, and it is now our duty to try to reach 
those whose lives have never been brightened by a 
chureh fellowship. 

The fact that many families wish a minister when 
they are having a wedding or a funeral, and are very 
apt at such a time to call upon a Unitarian, shows that 
they are feeling an unrealized need. 

We do not intend to make any attempt to draw any 
one away from any other church, but to reach the 
unchurched as well as those who are on the ragged 
edge of our own church requires organized and sys- 
tematic effort. We are embarked on a crusade which 
is our work and no one else’s work. Other drives are 
everybody’s job, but there is no one but ourselves to 
make the great hands of the clocks in front of the 
American Unitarian Association and Unity House go 
around. This is a work to be done by us and by us 
alone. 

In spite of the common feeling that Unitarians of 
to-day have no moving power, we, standing shoulder 
to shoulder, will prove that we are united in a great 
religious fellowship, and we will show to all the world 
that we have the faith that moves mountains. 
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| A BOOK THERE IS FOR EVERY READER | 


Some of the Season’s Novels 


Are you a novel-reader? Are you an 
incorrigible lover of good fiction? If you 
are, the literary output of the current 
season offers you not a few books of a 
kind and quality to please the most fastidi- 
ous taste. On the booksellers’ counters 
are to be found a host of stories well 
suited to almost every variety of prefer- 
ence, and purse. If you like tales of 
search for hidden treasure, you are certain 
to be pleased with Mr. Rihbany’s latest 
volume.t It is a delightful bit of auto- 
biography; a foot-note, as it were, to the 
author’s well-known Far Journey. Present- 
ing a series of pictures of Oriental life, it 
tells the story of a boy’s hunt for buried 
treasure and what came of it. Incidentally, 
it offers a fresh interpretation of the New 
Testament parable of the treasure hid in 
a field. Of a very different kind, but 
equally absorbing, especially to younger 
readers, is Mr. Schultz’s The Dreadful 
River Cave” Its author is a member of 
the Blackfeet tribe of Indians, and writes 
of the life of his people con amore. His 
pages abound in exciting adventures tran- 
spiring in the vicinity of what is now the 
Glacier National Park. An_ excellent 
‘ Christmas present for a growing boy. 

If, on the other hand, you like your fic- 
tion highly colored and somewhat sensa- 
tional, you are sure to like The Big Town 
Round-Up,? a story already filmed, and 
ealeulated to stir the pulses of the most 
hardened movie fan. It recounts the ad- 
ventures of a typical Western cow-puncher 
in the wilds of New York. It is slangy, 
up to the minute, thrilling. In the end, 
virtue triumphs, while vice is properly 
subdued. 

Like Edna Ganz’s Rebels, published last 
summer, Anzia Yezierska’s Hungry Hearts* 
is a series of vignettes of immigrant life 
in the lower Hast Side of New York. They 
are dramatic and intensely human. Only 
one born and reared under like conditions 
could have. painted so convincingly the 
humor and tragedy of the life of the 
foreign-born in a great American city. 
Ghetto conditions are depicted with 
genuine power. “The Fat of the Land” 
has been deservedly hailed as one of the 
best short stories of the year. “The Lost 
Beautifulness,” “Wings,” and “Soap and 
Water” are other stories equally desery- 
ing of hearty praise. 

In Stronger Than His Sea® you will find 
a novel which, in spite of its strange title, 
is an exceedingly pretty story well told. 
With a little Scotch village for back- 
ground, the career of Sandy’ Porter moves 
through varying phases from boyhood to 
young manhood. Sandy is a very human 
boy. His experiences are amusing. The 
other characters are clearly drawn and 


Tun Hipppn TREASURE OF RASMOLA. By 
Abraham Mitrie kihbany. Boston: Houghton 
Mifftin Company. 

*'THE DRYADFUL RIVER Cavn. 
Willard Schultz. Boston: 
Company. 

*THp Bie 
MacLeod 
Company. 


By James 
Houghton Mifflin 


_Town Rounp-Ur. By William 
Raine. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


* TiUNGRY Hwarts, By Anzia Yezierska.’ Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

5 STroncmr THAN Hig Sma. By Robert Wat- 
son. New York: George H. Doran Company. 


lifelike. 
heroine. 
ant, and well above the average. 

Still better, though of a very different 
stripe, is Mr. McCutcheon’s latest.* Since 
the days of Graustark, this writer has 
made marked progress both as writer and 
story-teller. His new novel is an original 
variation of an old and well-worn theme. 
Like Oxenham’s Maid of the Mist, and 
Barrie’s The Admirable Crichton, it is a 
romance of shipwreck on a desert island. 
In this instance, however, it is an ocean- 
liner, a floating city in itself, which, dis- 
abled by a German-planted bomb, finally 
drifts ashore on an uncharted island in 
the South Atlantic. Like the hero of Bar- 
rie’s comedy, the hero rises from obscur- 
ity to a position of authority, and wins 
the love of a lady of high degree. Al- 
though it weakens toward the close, West 
Wind Drift is a first-rate yarn. If you 
once begin it, you cannot help following it 
through to the end. 

Upton Sinclair is nothing if not extreme. 
With him, life contains no _half-tones. 
There are no grays or browns. It is either 
all black or all white. Yet he writes with 
no little vigor. and precision, and with 
more than a little prophetic power. All 
his books are searching social analyses in 
the form of fiction. Like its predecessors, 
his latest work’ is a book to make the 
average lover of his country sit up and 
take notice. If one-half of what it says 
is true, as a nation we are indeed in a bad 
way. And we suspect that a goodly meas- 
ure of its statements come pretty close to 
fact. Based on the well-known Mooney 
case, this story forcibly pictures how the 
patriotism kindled by the war has been 
utilized by big business in its battle 
against labor and all forces of social pro- 
test, with the result that. a government 
nominally democratic has been made an 
instrument of oppression and tyranny 
worthy of Russia in her palmiest days. 
Peter Gudge is a despicable figure, but no 
less a product of our civilization entirely 
probable. His story is told realistically, 
with an undercurrent of strong and bitter 
sarcasm. 100% is a book every thoughtful 
American ought to read, though less as a 
novel than as a tract for the times, 

Finally, if you are looking for a novel 
which however much as a narrative it may 
be open to question, is yet a cross-sec- 
tion of present-day American civilization, 
drawn with vigor and discernment, you 
will find it in Ernest Poole’s Blind Un- 
questionably, the two notable American 
novels of the year are Mrs. Wharton’s 
Age of Innocence and this latest work or 
Mr. Poole’s. Upon its pages, the gifts 
evident in His Family and The Harbor 
come to fruition. Blind is an attempt to 
portray the reaction of a large portion 
of American society to the war and the 
conditions created by it. It covers loosely 
the period from 1875 to the present day. 


®Werst WIND Drirvt. 


There is also a most attractive 


By George Barr Mc- 


OCutcheon. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
100%. Tun Story or A PATRiot, By Upton 
Sinclair. Pasadena, Calif.: Published by the 
author. bors 
’Burnp. A Srory or Tursp Times. By 
Ernest Poole. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


In short, a story simple, pleas- |. 
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Marshall Jones Books 


The Crooked and Narrow 
Streets of Boston 


By ANNIE H. THWING 


A unique book by one who has given 
years of study to the topography of 
Boston, and who is an acknowledged 
authority. With valuable maps, spe- 
cially drawn, and many mpaiie Ts 

5.00 


The Story of Jesus 


Compiled by ETHEL NATHALIE 
DANA 


Forty reproductions in color of paint- 
ings by Italian Primitives and Bible 
text. ‘The most beautiful American 
book of 1920, and the most note- 


‘worthy of books for children since 


the ‘Joan of Arc,’ by Boutet de Mon- 
vel, is ‘The Story of Jesus,’ by Ethel 
Nathalie Dana.’’—Annie Carrol Moore 
in the November Bookman. $16.50 
In quarter levant $50.00 

Full levant $100.00 


The Letters of Susan Hale 


Vivacious, witty, full of descriptions 
of interesting events and representa- 
tive people in social and literary cir- 
cles in Boston, Newport, Paris, and 
other parts of the world, illustrated 
with funny little sketches—these let- 
ters have an interest, value, and charm 
rarely found. $4.00 


The Liberal College 


By ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 
President of Amherst College 


The first. published volume of The 
Amberst Books prepared by the col- 
lege in commemoration of its 1921 
centennial. $2.50 


Latin-American : 


Mythology : 


By HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER, 
Ph.D. 


In the Mythology of All Races Series, 
edited by Louis H. Gray and George 
Foot Moore. é 

Price of set $91.00. Single volumes $7.00 


Gus Harvey, the Boy 


Skipper of Cape Ann 
By CAPT. CHARLTON L. SMITH 


A’ red-blooded, clean story of boat- 
building, yacht-racing, camping, and 
salvaging, with glossary and ‘illustra- 
tions. ’ Net $1.65 


Turnpikes of 


New England 
By FREDERIC J. WOOD 


Exhaustive, authoritative, interesting; 
with nearly 400 illustrations, maps, 
charts, and an index. $10.00 


Historic Trees of 


Massachusetts 
By JAMES RAYMOND SIMMONS 
With 40 full-page illustrations. $4.00. 


Marshall Jones Co., Boston 


‘knowledge of the Bible. 


Rin\g 
5 al characters are lifelike but inconspicu- 
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ous. The element of romance is plainly 


of secondary importance. Its structure is 


loose-jointed and somewhat inconsequen- 
tial. 
manifest is a keen and clear-sighted sense 
of fundamental spiritual realities. Through 
its chapters blows a great wind of humane 
sympathy and noble hope. Much of the 
matter presented is obviously autobio- 
graphic. It includes many quotations 
from the writer’s war correspondence and 
his Dark People. In fact, so dramatic is 
the narrative, so convincingly are the facts 
stated, that the reader often forgets that 
what he has in hand is a work of fiction. 
Rather does it seem a telling examination 
of existing conditions here and abroad be- 
gotten by the war mounting into a proph- 
ecy of what is likely to come out of them; 
and showing how the moral blindness pre- 
vailing before, during, after the great 
struggle is slowly giving place to sight, 
the sight of faith, a faith which is truly 
“the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” Rich in 
strong descriptions and scenes written 
with force and clearness, Blind comes near 
to being a masterpiece. Certainly our 
literature of late years has produced noth- 
ing like its equal in insight and real power. 


In Preaching to Children 

THE CHILDREN’S GREAT TEXTS OF THE BIBLE. 
Edited by James Hastings. Three volumes, 
Genesis to Isaiah New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1920. 

These are the first three volumes of a 
series of sermons for children which when 
complete will cover the whole Bible in 
six volumes. Their purpose is to do for 
children what a similar series, “Great 
Texts of the Bible,’ did for adults. Each 
volume contains more than seventy sermon 
outlines. Wach sermon has a text and 
then follows a suggestive treatment of 
the topic indicated by the text. In most 
cases the text is simply a starting-point 
and might just as well have been omitted. 
The intention is not to give the child a 
That is taken 

for granted. It is rather to give a homi- 

letic treatment of Biblical texts of a kind 
that will appeal to children. The volumes 
are particularly rich in the fund of illus- 
trative material and will be a welcome 
addition to the equipment of the busy 
preacher, teacher, or parent. In view of 
all that the author has done for liberal 
scholarship, it is disappointing to find here 
such an uncritical treatment of Biblical 
material and a theological interpretation 
that is decidedly conservative. Just be- 
cause the work is intended for children it 
ought all the more to start them aright 
and not teach them things that they must 
later unlearn. Another limitation of the 
work is the provincial setting of many of 
the stories and much of the illustrative 
material. There is a decided Scotch- 
English flavor running through the vyol- 
umes that will need a new rendering in 
another land. There is, too, not a little 
argument by analogy which adults are too 
prone to forget is impossible to children. 
These are limitations, however, that can 
_be easily overcome, and in any case the 
work is not intended to furnish sermons 
ready made, but rather to be a storehouse 
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Two Notable Gift Books 


by Unitarian Churchmen 


UTTER OOO T TCT 


: THE | 
HIDDEN TREASURE OF RASMOLA 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 
The author of “A Far Journey,” “The Syrian Christ,” 


etc., relates a per- 


sonal adventure in digging for buried treasure worthy of Sindbad the Sailor. 
But what gives the story unique charm is its vivid picture of Eastern life. 


$1.75. 
THE DAME SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 


Many attractive illustrations by Stanley Rogers. 


There is no more pleasure-giving or delightful gift than a book by Dr. Crothers. 
This new volume contains some of his very best essays, including — Every 
Man’s Desire to be Somebody Else — The Perils of the Literate— Natural 
Enemies and How to Utilize Them — The rene Adviser of Efficiency 
Experts, etc. $2.00. 
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Christmas, 1917, saw thousands of American men in France, ‘fighting for the 
honor and the integrity of our nation. Christmas, 1920, sees hundreds of these same 
men in tuberculosis hospitals in different sections of the country, as a result of exposure 
in the trenches and the ravaging effects of gas-poisoning. Away from their own people, 
how do they look forward to the Christmas season? 


The Personal Service Bureau of The Beacon Press will procure any book for 
these men, upon receipt of list price, or will select a suitable book from our own or 
other publishers’ lists and forward it in time for Christmas, either anonymously or 
with your card, if $2.00 is sent for every such gift. The Bureau will also report to you 
the name of the book selected, and the name of the recipient, if you so desire. 


The Rose Dawn. By Stewart Edward White, 
and “heathen Chinee.” 
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A novel of young California, its rancheros, sea-beaches, 
Price, $1.90; by mail, $2.00 j 
A World to Mend. By Margaret Sherwood. The reflections of a shoemaker who comments as he 


cobbles. 
- Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.10 
Potterism. By Rose Macauley. A joyous satire on muddle-headed humans. 
: Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.10 
How every human being is captive to certain influences of life, 
Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.10 


Diary of a Disappointed Man. By W. P. N. Barbellion. 
tions, rebellions, and determinations. 
Price, $2.50; by mail, $2.65 
Autobiography of Margot Asquith. By Margot Asquith. 
a woman of fearless unconventionality. 
Price, 2 vols., $7.50; by mail, $7.75 


Old Mother West Wind. 


The Captives. By Hugh Walpole. 


A merciless self-analysis of a man’s aspira- 


Memories of famous men and women by 


By Thornton W. Burgess. From the series beloved by 
Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends. all children, stories of animals that can talk, and 


Mother West Wind’s Why Stories. winds also. 

Price, $1.20; by mail, $1.30 
Adventures of Peter Cotton-tail. By Thornton W. Burgess. Another series of animals 
Adventures of Reddy Fox. with the tongues of people, who enjoy adventures 
Adyentures of Johnny Woodchuck. we all love. 

Price, $0.70; by mail, $0.80 


B45) Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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| Good Pages are Living Voices | 


By President Meiklejohn 

THE LIBERAL COLLEGE. By Alexander Meikle- 
john, President of Amherst College. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. 1920. E 

The American college has become a 
problem. Its ideals and its curriculum 
are yielding to the pressure of the purely 
vocational notion of education. In the 
current number of the Unpartizan Review, 
Professor Mather of Princeton urges a 
return to the older type of college as it 
was before the days of promiscuous elec- 
tives or group courses. Professor Mather’s 
complaint of the present topsy-turvy con- 
dition should direct the attention of 
parents, teachers, trustees, to the able and 
interesting work of Dr. Meiklejohn, presi- 
dent of a college which holds resolutely to 
the aim of creating the life intellectual. 

President Meiklejohn insists that the 
function of the college is ‘‘to give boys an 
intellectual grasp on human experience.” 
This aim differentiates it from technical 
and professional schools, “because the in- 
struction is limited by no single human 
task, but is intended to take human ac- 
tivity as a whole, to understand human 
endeavors not in their isolation but in 
their relations to one another and to 
the total experience which we-call the life 
of our people.” The weight of this judg- 
ment can only be estimated by the aid 
of the president’s powerful chapter on 
“Making the Mind of the Nation.” 

Even more important than the general 
discussion of aims is the concrete pro- 
gramme of study which this ideal in- 
volves, and it is to be hoped that Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn’s constructive plan of 
study will find serious consideration. The 
efficiency of the higher professional and 
graduate schools is hampered by the pres- 
ent meaninglessness of the A.B. degree in 
our country as a whole. Dr. Meiklejohn 
advocates—and Professor Mather also— 
the sharp differentiation of the college 
into the two stages of junior and senior 
colleges with a general examination as a 
condition of promotion from the lower to 
the higher level. Ry -A.piC: 


A Rabbi on Jesus 


By H. G. Enelow. 
The Macmillan Oompany. 1920. 


A JEWISH Vinw OF Jnsus. 
New York: 
$1.50. 

It is a sign of promise that Jesus is 
being more scientifically and more appre- 
ciatively studied by members of his own 
race, his own religion. Among the most 
important contributions to our understand- 
ing of him, for example, are the writings 
of Claude Montefiore. Rabbi Enelow has 
written a little book that may be read 
with profit by both Jew and Christian. 
He points out, against the vagaries of 
H. 8. Chamberlain, Paul Haupt, and 
others, the complete and thorough-going 
Judaism of Jesus. We Christians shall 
understand our Master only when we 
understand him.as a Jew. Here is clear 
perception, with very genuine reverence 
and appreciation for the prophet of Naz- 
areth, who is, of course, thought of in 
purely Unitarian terms. 


It ought not to be more difficult for a.'of all commendation. 
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Who Owns the Press, and Why? 


When you read your daily paper, are you reading facts or propaganda? And 


whose propaganda? 


Who furnishes the raw material for‘your thoughts about life? Is it honest 


material? 


No man can ask more important questions than these; and here for the first 
time the questions are answered in a book. 


THE BRASS CHECK 


A Study of American Journalism 
By UPTON SINCLAIR 


Ninth edition just sent to press—a total of 144,000 copies. 


“The Brass Check’ is a book of facts; a book packed solid with facts. 


the introduction :— 


Says 


“Here are names, places, dates—such a mass of material as you cannot doubt, 


you cannot evade. 


Here are your sacred names, the very highest of your gods. 


When you have read this story you will know the thing called American Journal- 


ism; you will know the body and soul of it.” 
Says Robert Herrick: “I wish to thank you and congratulate you.” 
Says Charles Zueblin: “‘The Brass Check’ ought to raise the roof!” 
has done so.) 
Says John Haynes Holmes: “The book is tremendous. 
more strongly consistent argument or one so formidably buttressed by facts. 


You have proved your case to the handle. 


(It 
I have never read a 


I again take satisfaction in saluting 


you not only as a great novelist, but as the ablest pamphleteer in America to-day. 
I am already passing around the word in my church and taking orders for the 


book.” ; 


Says the Nation (New York): “A most important book . . 


. a fascinating 


and thoro treatise upon the American press.” 
Says the Nation (London): “This astonishing production, a highly curious 


record .. 


. a telling array of evidence... 


a plain factual record.” 


Says the Neues Journal (Vienna): “A book-trade ‘scoop’ without equal...a 


breath-taking, clutching, frightful book.” 
Single copy, paper, 60 cents postpaid; three copies, $1.50; ten 
Single copy, cloth, $1.20 postpaid; three copies, $3.00; ten copies, 


448 pages. 
copies, $4.50. 
$9.00. 


Address: UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, Calif. 


Jew to discuss the originality of Jesus 
than for an Englishman to discuss the 
originality of Shakespeare or an Ameri- 
can that of Emerson. But it is. Dr. Ene- 
low is less involved here than some others, 
but he does not entirely escape confusion. 
After the strongest insistence that Jesus 
is altogether the Jew, our author yet 
writes of his originality over against 
Judaism as if he somehow stood outside. 
He notes (p. 97) as “a strange peculiarity 
of the Gospels that the word ‘Jews’ is con- 
stantly used in contrast to Jesus and his 
followers”; this is held to betray the 
late date and anti-Jewish bias of these 
writings. He should have written, of 
course, “a strange peculiarity of the 
Fourth Gospel,” since in the Synopties, 
save when Jesus is called “King of the 
Jews,” the word “Jew” occurs only four 
times all told, and the attitude properly 
complained of is not there. Strange is a 
Saying on page 127, “He never quite out- 
grew the reluctance to reach ‘the multi- 
tude.’”’ A little too absolute is the state- 
ment on page 135, ‘There is no reference 
to Jesus . . . in the historical writings of 
Josephus.” In common with most Jewish 
writers, Dr. Enelow contradicts all the 
available evidence in declaring that the 
Romans, not the Jews, took the initiative 
in arresting, trying, and condemning 
Jesus (p. 144). And in common with most 
Christian exegetes he misconceives the 
eschatology of Jesus. But the book’s pur- 
pose, temper, and usefulness are deservin 


Prayer—What it Does 

TH POWER OF PRAYER. Walker Trust Essays. 
Edited by the Right Reverend W. P. Paterson, 
D.D. and David Russell. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. ‘ 

In the midst of the World War the 
Walker Trust of the University of St. 
Andrews offered a prize of £100 for an 
essay on the meaning, reality, and power 
of prayer. No less than 1,667 essays were 
received, written in nineteen languages 
and representative of great diversities in 
religion. The prize was awarded to Dr. 
Samuel McComb of Baltimore, but four 
supplementary prizes of £20 were awarded, 
one of them going to Dr. S. H. Mellone of 
the Home Missionary. College, Manchester. 
Nineteen of the essays are printed in this 
volume with discussions of all of them 
from the editors named. These discus- 
sions draw interesting conclusions as to 
the present state of religious thinking, in- 
dicative of a craving for mystical experi- 
ence and a scant knowledge of the older 
literature. 

The contributions of McComb and Mel- 
lone are of great value. They exhibit the 
actual power of prayer as a dynamic in 
experience, and they furnish philosophical 
statements which give intelligibility and 
validity to the claims of experience. Dr. 
McComb had a basis for his discussion in 
the faith and doubts communicated to him 
in hundreds of answers to a questionnaire. 
Dr. Mellone deals ably and searchingly 
with the difficulties Suggested to some 
minds by the reign of law in the world. 
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Dr. McComb is discriminating and persua- 
sive in considering prayer for the sick. 
Both of these writers share the view that 
there is an organic connection between the 
human and the divine, or, as Dr. McComb 
expresses it, “we exist in God somewhat 
as thoughts exist in the mind.” It is a 
satisfaction to quote also this: “We may 
eonceive of God as an eternal stream of 
light and life and power, ever seeking to 
enter in and possess all human spirits. He 


has no favorites; every man is ideally his 


child, and the divine love is intent on mak- 
ing the ideal an actuality. This is a truth 
that belongs to the very heart of the 
Christian religion. Hence, intercessory 
prayer is the means by which we throw 
ourselves into the divine intentions.” 


An American Edition 


A HISTORY OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE. By 


Capt. R. Brinkley, R.A., Editor of the Japan 
~ Mail. 


With the collaboration of Baron Kikuchi, 
Former President of the Imperial University at 
Kyoto. Illustrated. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 

American librarians and students of the 
Orient. who desire to obtain the best some- 
what extended history of Japan and its 
people may find it in this new American 
edition. 

The book is the story of the progress 
and development of Japanese civilization 
in all its stages from the earliest times 
down to our own day. When we bear in 
mind that our United States coastline on 
the Pacific is twice as great as that on 
the Atlantic, and that Japan is our most 
important neighbor to the West; that our 
commercial relations with Japan are more 
extensive than with all the rest of Asia, 
and that our imports from Japan are ac- 
tually greater than from Great Britain; 
and especially when we consider that some 
of the most delicate and important politi- 
cal questions before our National Govern- 
ment are questions which have to do with 
Japan,—we see how valuable to us are 
trustworthy books like this. 


Opal—Is it True? 


Tue Story or Opa. THE JOURNAL OF AN 
UNDERSTANDING Hwpart. By Opal Whiteley. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. $2. 


One of the remarkable phenomena of 


' the current year has been the number of 


literary prodigies to attract public notice. 
The Young Visiters has been followed by a 
veritable throng of writings by authors of 
tender years. In Opal Whiteley the pub- 
lishers of the Atlantic Monthly are to be 
credited with a genuine “find.” Like the 
better-known Daisy Ashford, the genuine- 
ness of her product is open to question. 
That a little girl of six could ever have 
written this journal must awaken serious 
doubts in the mind of every impartial 
reader. The book, in more senses than 
one, is too good to be true. But even put- 
ting aside this question, whoever wrote 
it, it is none the less a real work of art. 
A marvellous reflection of child-nature, it 
mingles close observation, humor, and 
pathos in a manner truly delightful. Not 
to become acquainted with Opal is to miss 
knowing one of the most charming chil- 


dren in our literature. — 
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A WONDERLAND OF THE EAST 
The new volume in the “See America First,’ Series. 
By Witu1am Copeman Kitcutn, Ph.D. 
An inspiring and appreciative treatment of our scenic wonder- 
lands of the American East. 
Handsomely bound and illustrated, $5.00 _ 


THE SPELL OF THE HEART OF FRANCE 
The new volume in the ‘‘Spell’’ Series 
By Anpré Haiays 
A delightful mingling of history, travel, and romance. 
Profusely illustrated, $3.00 


THE MAID OF MIRABELLE 


A Romance of Lorraine 
By Extot H. Rosinson, author of “Smiles”’ 


A story of human and heart interest, 


The “Maid Joan” is a personality just as real 


‘and lovable as is Smiles 
Illustrated, $1.75 


THE LEOPARD PRINCE 


A Romance of Venice in the Fourteenth Century. 
By NatTHan GALLIZIER 
“Tn this his latest work, Mr. Gallizier offers his large following his most engrossing and 
colorful historical novel.’”’—Boston Herald. 
Illustrated in color, $2.00 


THE PAGE COMPANY 


Boston 


Publishers 
Your Boy? 
BRITE AND Fair. By Henry A. Shute. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 1920. 
$1.90. 


Judge Shute has done it again. Not 
content with the publication of The Real 
Diary of a Real Boy, in censored form, 
he now gives us the censored passages, 
the parts “they didn’t dass print’ before. 
The censorship is intelligible. The book 
is excruciatingly funny and highly im- 
moral. It tells our boys an extraordinary 
number of new atrocities to be perpetrated 
upon innocent ladies and old gentlemen, 
and involves author and readers in the 
condemnation of those who not only do such 
things, but have pleasure in them that 
do them. Pleasure we fear the reader 
will have; his moral sense will fall victim 
to the tale. It is even probable that he 
will sink to the level of Plupy’s profane 
and godless father, who secretly exulted 
in his son’s misdeeds. After you have 
wiped your eyes (for you will laugh till 
you ery over this book), just ask your- 
self how you would like to have your boy 
do these things! It is to be hoped, for 
the sake of REGISTER readers, that ‘the 
orthodox” will not read this book. For 
Plupy Shute was a stout adherent of the 
“Unitarial’” church, which didn’t believe 
in hell. But he was of those who caused 
others to believe in it, and who are the 
complete justification of the Calvinistic 
view of human nature. If you want total 
depravity, self-revealed and unashamed, 
or if you have dyspepsia, read Brite and 
Fair. 


Two Spirits 

City or Enpiess NicuHtT. By Milo Hastings. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. $1.75. 

City of Endless Night is a reductio ad 
absurdum of the doctrine of material effi- 
ciency as a basis for either real political 
greatness or lasting individual happiness. 
The hero, an American chemical engineer, 
enlisted in a second great war against the 


—+* 


Germans, who have been driven to live 
underground, accidentally falls into the 
hands of his enemies. He succeeds in pass- 
ing himself off as a German officer to 
whom he bears a striking likeness, and 
the story recounts his thrilling adventures 
in the great subterranean city, level below 
level, which the marvellous scientific skill 
and the iron discipline of the German race 
has created. The story is absorbingly in- 
teresting, but one wonders if the writer’s 
imagination is on the right track. Is there 
not an even chance, at any rate, that the 
spirit of Goethe may prevail over the 
spirit of Bernhardi in the making of the 
Germany of to-morrow? 


Frontier Romance 

GLEN OF THE HiGH NortH. By H. A. Cody. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.90. 

H. A. Cody is well known to an increas- 
ing company of readers as an enthusiastic 
chronicler of the romance of life on the 
frontier. The expectations kindled by his 
earlier books—The Frontiersman, Rod of 
the Lone Patrol, The Chief of the Ranges, 
ete.—will be gratified by his latest story, 
Glen of the High North. Daring horse- 
manship, matchless marksmanship, wide 
horizons, abandoned villains, Indians and 
grizzly bears, a heroine of alluring beauty, 
and a hero without fear and without re- 
proach,—here we have a tonic blend of 
them all. 


Irvin Cobb’s Fun 

THE ABANDONED FARMERS. By Irvin S. Cobb. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

Pure, rollicking fun from beginning to 
end, yet fun which has a foundation in the 
actual disillusionizing experiments of a 
great many city-dwellers who have turned 
light-heartedly to country life,—experi- 
ments with architects and carpenters and 
plumbers, with poultry and pigs, with 
weather and crops. Irvin Cobb helps us 
to laugh at ourselves, and that is a great 
and beneficent service. 
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John Burroughs’s Beliefs 

ACCEPTING THE UNIVERSE. By John Bur- 
roughs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2. 

A book full of challenging statements 
and sweeping denials, of splendid descrip- 
tive passages of the grander and more 
terrible phenomena of nature, and of glori- 
ous inconsistencies in its approaches to 
the Unknown God. One turns the last 
page with the conviction that the terms 
on which a naturalist here recommends 
us to “accept the universe” need not, and 
probably will not, be accepted “lying 
down” by any advanced, modern theo- 
logian, or metaphysician, or by any 
thoughtful layman of a religious fellow- 
ship of the liberal type. Certainly there 
is nothing here to disturb the faith or to 
shake the courage of a Unitarian of the 
twentieth century. Mr. Burroughs does 
not claim to be a helper and guide of 
those who would walk in the spirit. But 
he is an incomparable guide ‘and helper in 
the ways of the world of outward nature. 
And not infrequently those ways lead 
straight to the borders of the kingdom 
of God that is within us, the sure dwell- 
ings and quiet resting-places that have 
been prepared for us from the foundation 
of the world, the realm of experiences as 
authentic and significant as are Mr. Bur- 


roughs’s experiences of woods and fields 
- and hills and skies. i 


The Gamut of Life 

New Furrows 1n OLD FrIexps. By William 
Chalmers Covert, D.D. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 1920. 

Beauty and dignity of expression are 
natural to’ Dr. Covert of Chicago, and 
these graces comport with his large and 
confident faith. He is examining the 
status and prospect of religion after the 
havoc of war and its resultant confusions. 
He believes that the energy of “vast war- 
born emotions” is a release of power to 
serve the highest ends of human welfare. 
The bitter sorrows; the unexampled sym- 
pathy, the righteous anger, the sacrificial 
spirit,—these have as resultant a new sen- 
sibility to social wrong and sin, a new 
sense of responsibility for the achieve- 
ment of a unified world life, a spiritualiz- 
ing of music and poetry, a new ardor of 
philanthropy, a Christianizing of social 
and industrial life. Dr. Covert’s heart 
is lifted up with hope and valor, and he 
lifts the heart of the reader. Pi Ani0; 


A Competent Theologian 

THE PHRSONALITY OF Gop. By James H. 
Snowden, D.D., LL.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1920. 

Professor Snowden of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary in Pittsburgh ad- 
dresses the general public in his exposi- 
tion of faith in the personality of God. 
It is not a technical treatise, though it 
contains all the thought that theologian 
or philosopher has at command. It has 
the thought of Lotze and Martineau and 
Bowne and Dr. Snowden’s own compe- 
tent philosophic ability, but the expres- 
sion is brief, pointed, simple, lucid, and 


HERE IS VARIETY, BY WRITERS OF GENIUS 
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there are apt quotations from certain of 
our own poets. 

In reality the book is not a mere dis- 
cussion of divine personality. It is an 
argument for theistic faith, an argument 
which can lift “the mystic feeling of the 
heart” to be the mind’s reasoned convic- 
tion. Essentially the presentation is like 
Martineau’s: Nature disclosing intelli- 
gence, sensibility, will, manifests a vast 
Person, and this disclosure is completed 
by the moral and religious nature of man. 
It is to be regretted that the brief and 
beautiful pages devoted to this second 
disclosure were not more expanded. 

Dr. Snowden then attempts to aid us in 
constructing the Personality which is 
above all the limitations of the human, 
and in this impressive chapter he argues 
from the trinity of thought, feeling, will 
in the human personality to “an infinitely 
higher trinity in God”—but he candidly 
admits that the conception reached “does 
not coincide with the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity.” 

The remainder of the book considers ob- 
jections that have been offered, the ven- 
tures of Bergson, James, H. G. Wells, and 
the notion of a finite, growing God. Dr. 
Snowden grapples also with the anguish 
of the World War. May there be many 
readers ! RASC: 


Knows Her Country 

Oup Capp Cop: THe LAND, THE MBN, THD 
Sma. By Mary Rogers Bangs. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. _ 1920. 
$3.50. 

The charm of Cape Cod has been felt 
by thousands of motorists and summer 
people in our present day who will be 
grateful for this colorful description of 
the old days of the Cape, especially that 
age of romance between 1790 and 1840. 
The author goes back to the coming of the 
Pilgrims and the history of the Old Colony, 
tells of the settlement of the towns, the 
French wars and the Revolution, and de- 
votes the rest of her volume to the cap- 
tains and the parsons, the whaling voy- 


ages and the pirates, the old customs of 


the people, and all that makes such an 
interesting historic background for the 
Cape of to-day. The book is written by 
one who knows her country and loves its 
dunes and meadows and rolling seas, and 
who calls us back to the sturdy ideals of 
its folk of yesterday. 


Distinguished Style 

THE Vinw VERTICAL AND OTHER Essays. By 
Winifred Kirkland. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2. 

A distinguished individual style, an apt- 
ness of allusion to great literature, a sym- 
pathetic insight into homely and familiar 
human relationships, a quick wit and a 
genial sense of humor, all unite to make 
Winifred Kirkland one of the most enjoy- 
able of our American essayists. “A Solilo- 
quy on Sorting” in this her last published 
volume is pretty nearly perfect of its 
kind. And others, such as “Confessions 
of a Scene Maker,” “On Being and Letting 
Alone,” “In Defense of Worry,” and “Fam- 
ily Phrases,” are well up to the same 
standard. - 
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Misgiving Dispelled 

PREACHING AND PAGANISM. By Albert Parker 
Fitch. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1920. 

The reviewer came to this book with 
misgiving, generated by a reading of the 
author’s previous work Oan the Church 
Survive? But that initial misgiving 
changed to enthusiastic approbation ere 
half the chapters were read. Professor 
Fitch of Amherst here publishes the forty- 


sixth series of the Lyman Beecher Lec- 


tures on Preaching, which he gave at Yale 
in 1919-20. If there be counsel to the 
preachers of to-day more salutary and 
more needed, we have yet to see it. Very 
keenly is the world of modern thought 
analyzed, into its three chief attitudes— 
the humanistic, the naturalistic, and the 
religious. Hach of these is appraised as 
it attempts (for each does make the at- 
tempt) to find expression in preaching. 


Thus the root of the religious experience © 
is found where Schleiermacher found it; . 


in the sense of a Power, not ourselves. 
Over against the humanist’s naive diviniz- 
ing of what we are, and the naturalist’s 
pagan sense of oneness with all being, re- 
ligion asserts a “compound of identity and 
difference. We acknowledge our continuity 
with the natural world, our intimate and 
tragic alliance with the dust, but we also 
know that we, within ourselves, are Some- 
thing Else as well.” Here we find the 
heart of the matter, the unmeasured gulf 
between what we are and the divine image 
which we should reproduce ; “no preaching 
not founded on these things can ever be 
called religious or can ever stir those 
ranges of the human life for which alone 
preaching is supposed to exist.” The chief 
end of preaching is to create the atmos- 
phere of religion, the “mood in which the 
reality of the struggle for character, the 
craving of the human spirit to give and to 


receive compassion, the ery of the lonely 


soul for the love of God... rise once 
more compelling before” the spirits of men. 
“Culture is not religion. When the 
preacher substitutes one for the other, he 


gives stones for bread, and the hungry - 


sheep go elsewhere or are not fed.” 

So for the first five chapters. Then 
follow three golden. chapters, which crave 
quotation entire. No teacher of homiletics 
should let his students pass on into the 
ministry without knowing them. No 
preacher should fail to read them. What 
is church for? If the natural man comes 
at all, “it will not be for entertainment 
and expansion, but because there we insist 
on reverence and restraint. ... The only 
thing that will ever bring the natural man 
to listen to preaching is when it insists 
upon something-more-than-the-natural and 
calls him to account regarding it.” The 
chapter on “worship as the chief approach 
to transcendence” is a superb presentation 
of the art of common prayer, with: a 
trenchant criticism of our common Prot- 
estant “programmes” of “preliminary ex- 
ercises,” put together without the slightest 
sense of their purpose or of religious psy- 
chology. Before all else, before preaching 
itself, a church must emphasize worship. 
“We are mistaken if we suppose that men 
chiefly desire to be pleasantly entertained 


or extraordinarily delighted when they-*g6,-, > Saas 
into a church. They go there because they 
” re we", “in 
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desire to enter a Holy Presence.” To make 
an end of quoting, here are words of 
noble wisdom on liturgy and church music 
and church furnishings and decoration, on 
posture in prayer, on Scripture reading 
and hymns and the prayers of the ages. 
And the last chapter, on “Worship and 
the Discipline of Doctrine,” is the best of 
all. Nowhere can a preacher better learn 
the kind of sermon not to preach; nowhere 
so well learn the kind of sermon he must 
preach, if his utterance is to be preaching 
at all. Ministers, get this book! 


Edifying Comment 

Tue Lire or CHrist. By G. Robinson Lees. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1920. 

Mr. Lees, an Anglican clergyman in Lon- 
don, lived for six years in Palestine, con- 
cerning which he thas published several 
books. Now he has brought all his knowl- 
ledge of the land and the people to bear on 
an elaborate study of the gospel story. 
Its elaboration, however, is very largely 
due to a large admixture of edifying homi- 


‘letic comment attached to most of the 


episodes. The author seems quite un- 
touched by any modern critical gospel- 
study; his standpoint is that of the art- 
less traditional believer for whom every 
statement in each of the four Gospels is 
literal fact. That the wonder-stories and 
some other passages are critical problems 
he betrays no consciousness. At most a 
foot-note on “parthenogenesis” is inserted 
“for those who find a physiological diffi- 
culty in accepting the Virgin Birth.” 
Doubtless uncritical readers, who want a 
devotional account of the traditional 
Christ, will use the work with profit. But 
on the whole, Mark, Matthew, Luke, and 
John did this sort of thing much better 
and with commendable brevity. We can- 
not find that Mr. Lees has contributed 
to their effect. : 
In a book so impressive in binding, 
paper, and illustrations one is surprised 
to see so many misprints. So in the 
meagre and largely antiquated bibliog- 
raphy we note the Magneticism of Christ. 
Similarly, archibishop, and nature, in 
Christus nature est,” a Latin inscription, 
etc. The work contains sixty-three full- 
page reproductions of scenes in the gospel 
story wax-modelled by an Italian sculptor. 


The League at Work 

Turn Lwacun or NAtTions AT Work. By 
Arthur Sweetser, of the American Peace Com- 
mission and the Provisional Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

Whether the United States should enter 
the League of Nations will be decided by 
the efficiency of the League as a means of 
establishing the peace and welfare of the 
world. Mr. Arthur Sweetser renders a 
public service by showing the actual opera- 
tion of the League in marshalling the good 
in the world and in supplementing the 
nations in activities which no one govern- 
ment alone can handle. Temperately and 
justly he shows that it is not a panacea 
nor a superstate with power to destroy the 
independence of its members. 

The great value of this brief and lucid 
book is in its exhibition of the highly or- 
ganized work of the Secretariat, the Per- 
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FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


THE LOVER’S ROSARY 


By 
BROOKES MORE 


Among the many gift books of the year, “The Lover’s Rosary” ranks with 


the few best, both in contents and in format. 


It is excellently printed and spe- 


cially bound, and from its appearance alone is a most suitable Christmas gift. 


Mr. More’s work—particularly that. included in “The Lover’s Rosary”’—has 
been endorsed by leading critics on both sides of the water, some of whom have 
declared it equal to the greater sonnet sequences of the English language. 


Says the Baltimore News, “But few poets of the day employ the sonnet form as effec- 


tively as Mr. More, and it well repays one to make his acquaintance” ; 


and in speaking 


of “The Lover's Rosary” in the Boston J'ranscript, William Stanley Braithwaite declares: 


“Tt carries a universality. 
commended.” 


The sound reason of the poet of these sonnets is to be highly 


: “As regards the author of ‘The Lover’s Rosary,’ I have nothing but thanks for hav- 
ing given us what is, without any doubt, the finest sonnet sequence that has appeared 
in this country for many, many years.”—The Austinite. 

“The Lover’s Rosary” is a book of distinction; a gift for readers of dis- 
Your friends will appreciate a copy. 


cernment, 


$1.50 Net. 


By Mail, $1.65 


THE CORNHILL COMPANY, 2A PARK STREET, BOSTON 


What Better Gift Than This? 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


by 


the 


Rev. G. Robinson Lees, B. A. 
Author of 
‘‘Village Life in Palestine,’’ etc. 


With 63 full-page illustrations, reproduced from scenes modelled 
in wax by the celebrated Italian sculptor, D. Mastroianni 


It is many years since an important LIFE OF CHRIST has been published. 


Professor 


Robinson lived for several years in Palestine studying and exploring in an intimate way, 


and preparing the background for this book. 


He has a sympathetic knowledge and love of 


the people and uses this in his interpretation of the life of Jesus. 


Bible students need the evidence offered by the Holy Land as much as the knowledge 
gained from their study of the original text, if they desire to be properly equipped for 


understanding and interpreting the Gospel story. 


The need is greater now than ever. 


More interest in the country has been developed, and the desire for a right estimate of the 
meaning of the fellowship of Christ was never so intense as it is today. 


At Book Stores or of the Publishers, $5.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPAN 


Publishers for 
Eighty Years 


NEW YORK 


manent Court, the Commissions for Disarm- 
ament, Mandates and Transit, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, the Inter- 
national Health Office, the International 
Bureau Section, the Sections for Public In- 
formation, Treaty Registration, and for 
Special Conferences like that for Inter- 
national Finance. What Mr. Sweetser 
tells of work already done and what is 
justly expected from these agencies leaves 
little doubt that the magnificent enterprise 
is the product of the best wisdom and the 
best ideals of our time, and that without 
a share in these instruments any nation 
is crippled in its world relations. 


Pilgrim Mothers 

Tun WOMEN WHO CAMB IN THD MAYFLOWER. 
By Annie Russell Marble. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. 1920. $1.50. 

This slender volume is a careful piece 
of historic research, based on a thorough 
re-examination of the original sources. 
Twenty-nine of the one hundred and 


two passengers who sailed on the May- 
flower were women. Some of these played 
a noble part in the development of the 
Plymouth Colony; all of them deserve to 
be mentioned with grateful honor in this 
memorial year. What can now be known 
of each is here sought. out and attrac- 
tively presented, in a setting that fur- 
nishes one of the most accurate and vivid 
accounts of the Plymouth enterprise avail- 
able. Miss Marble has performed a ser- 
vice, and performed it well. She will 
have the gratitude of all readers. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. By Maser Gir- 
FORD SHINE. Original verses and Bible quota- 
tions. For adults or children. With covers, 
20 cents. 

To be used for Sunday-school class recitation, 
without covers, 10 cents. 


THH BLUE CAT BOOK. By M. G. Surna 
(MILDRED NORMAN). A true story of real cats. 
Illustrated. 20 cents. 


ALLSHINE PUBLISHERS, 
58 Route 1, Richmond, Va. 
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THE HOME 


My Favorite Tree 


MARJORIE DILLON 


The apple-tree’s a fine old kind, 
It gives me fruit to eat; 

And then in June I’m sure you'll find 
The cherry’s hard to beat. 


I’m fond of oak and maple trees, 
And elms and poplars tall; 

And aspens, quaking in the breeze, 
Are pretty in the fall. 


I like all kinds of trees that grow, 
We need them all, you see; 

But if I had to choose—my, oh! 
I'd say, the Christmas tree! 


How the Flying Man Brought 
Christmas 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Lee and Alice were standing at the 
living-room window, looking out with, dis- 
approval at the snow that had fallen 
steadily all day. “If we had a sled, I 
wouldn’t care how deep it gets,’ sighed 
Lee, flattening his nose against the pane 
to see how cold it was. 

“A sled wouldn’t do us any good as long as 
our throats are sore,” Alice reminded him 
quickly. “Grannie won’t let us out even 
to make a snowman until there’s not a 
cough left in us, and you know it.” 

“A fine Christmas we’re going to have,” 
grumbled Lee, flinging himself down by 
the fire impatiently and poking it as if it 
were to blame, “with Daddy’s train stuck 
in the snowdrifts of Marshall Pass most 
likely, so he can’t get home!” 

There were footsteps, and with a squeal 
of delight Alice ran to admit their favor- 
ite “flying man.” The Kellogg cottage 
stood on the outskirts of the Western 
city, and a little distance beyond lay the 
plains that, as Lee said, stretched “from 
here to Kansas.” Several acres had been 
converted into an aviation field, and with 
great interest the children had watched 
the building of the hangars that housed 
the aéroplanes. Their favorite pastime 
was watching to see the great red and 
yellow “Orioles” roll out, glide swiftly 
along the ground, and soar up into the 
sky. 

One of the young aviators who was a 
stranger in the West had noticed the chil- 
dren and to their delight had made friends 
with them. So it happened, as winter 
came on and he had more time to feel 
lonesome so far away from his home, 
William Carson, “Bill” to his friends, 
found his way to the hospitable little 
house where Grannie Kellogg did her best 
for the motherless children. 

Alice greeted him with an ecstatic “O 
Mr. Bill!” and drew him toward the wood 
fire. In two seconds by the big clock in 
the corner Lee and Alice were pouring 
out their troubles to him. But somehow 
when Grannie came in with a dish of 
apples and handed the popper and some 
corn to Lee, every one’s worries disap- 
peared up the old chimney with the smoke. 
She looked so cheerful, rocking slowly 
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with her knitting, that Mr. Bill forgot 
his homesickness and felt almost as if 
he were chatting to his own dear mother. 

“Of course everybody’s short of money 
just now, with things up as high as one 
of your Orioles!’ laughed Grannie. “But 
dearie me, it isn’t just money that makes 
a merry Christmas, now is it?’ She 
beamed down at the children, who, cosey 
as kittens, were busy with indoor snow- 
flakes.’ 

“N-no,” admitted Lee, slowly, “but if 
you were little, Grannie, you wouldn’t be 
very happy about Christmas if your Daddy 
was gone and you couldn’t have a sled or 
a tree or anything you wanted.” 

“Whew !” whistled the flying man. 
it as bad as that?” 

“The boys who came round with trees 
asked seventy-five cents and a dollar for 
the scrubbiest little ones,’ Grannie told 
him simply, “and we really can’t afford 
one this year. Seems queer, doesn’t it, 
when a few miles in three directions you 
can find canyons with hundreds of Christ- 
mas trees growing!’ Then she bustled 
out to “put Mr. Bill’s name in the pot,” 
for of course he must stay to supper. 
So while Alice set the table carefully and 
Grannie prepared a delicious meal of stew 
and corn mufiins and gingerbread, the fly: 
ing man and Lee planned a partnership 
Christmas. 

“When I left that lonesome little room 
of mine to-day,” confessed Mr. Bill, help- 
ing himself to popcorn, “I had a notion 
to go to sleep and snooze right through 
Christmas. The folks at home are having 
a family dinner, and I’d just love to fly 
back there, even if I froze solid on the 
way! But let’s go shares and make a 
real success of it, bad as it looks. Shall 
we?” 

For reply Lee held out a small brown 
hand and Mr. Bill gripped it hard. 

“Then it’s agreed,” he smiled as he 
started out into the storm that evening, 
“that we have a real celebration in spite 
of too much snow and too little money.” 

It sounded funny to Alice and Lee, and 
having Mr. Bill for partner had suddenly 
changed matters greatly. “It’s like a 
game now,” declared Alice. “We'll pre- 
tend everything’s going to be lovely and 
it will be,’ she added gayly, “for just 
having our flying man to dinner will be 
jolly.” But later as she strung popcorn 
and made pretty gilt things for the make- 
believe tree she grew sober. “Poor Daddy,” 
she sighed. “With four of us together 
we'll have a good time even if Santa 
can’t get here. But think of Daddy away 
up on that mountain road, not able to 
budge his engine or have any fun. There's 
no way even to wish him ‘Merry Christ- 
mas,’” 

“The old storm spoiled it all!” burst out 
Lee, disgustedly. “It was Daddy’s turn 
for a layoff, and he would have been here 
Christmas Eve for a whole week.” 

Luckily, just as they began to feel 
gloomy again Grannie took the cookies 
out of the oven and out ran Alice and Lee 
to admire the fat brown gingerbread 
Santa she had made for Mr. Bill. After 
that they made taffy and popcorn balls, 
and the time flew as swiftly as Mr. Bill’s 
airship through the keen December air. 
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For the snow had stopped whirling, and 
bits of blue peeped through the gray 
clouds, so Mr. Bill had donned his snug- 
gest outfit and was soaring away toward 
the hills like a great eagle. 


es 


Alice eyed the old clock anxiously, 
while Grannie in the kitchen looked at the 
fat brown hen with approval. “It’s done 
to a turn,” she told Lee, who hovered 
about in the way, sniffing expectantly. 
“Now for the gravy. Lee, did you set 
up the chairs? Where's Alice?” 

“It’s exactly the time we said dinner 
would be ready, and he isn’t here,” 
mourned Alice from the doorway. “Maybe 
he’s sick. You know we haven't laid eyes 
on him since that snowy afternoon. Maybe 
he won't come,” 

“Ho!” said Lee. “He'll be here, if he 
has to come in an ambulance!” 

The children had played their pretend 
game bravely up to this minute, though 
it had been trying to get up on Chtistmas 
morning and find nothing but the stock- 
ings and mittens Grannie had been knit- 
ting for them. 

“No regular surprise,” Alice had con- 
fided to Lee. “Just what we’d have had 
anyway. But why won’t Grannie let us 
go near her room, I’d like to know?” And 
over that they puzzled vainly. Now Lee’s 
eyes met his sister’s in silent consterna- 
tion. What if something happened to 
keep their flying man away? Grannie’s 
eyes were dancing as she stirred the gravy 
and peeped at the steaming Christmas 
pudding that was as full of raisins as 
Jack Horner’s pie was full of plums. 

“We're going to take dinner up,” she 
announced firmly, “for I believe in Mr. 
Bill just as I always have in fairies and 
Santa Claus. What's that?” 

There was a scraping of feet, a loud 
tattoo, and the children fairly raced to 
the front door. Grannie’s cheeks were 
still pinker, and she gave an exclamation 
of joyous surprise when she heard besides 
Mr. Bill’s voice and the children’s shouts 
of delight another that asked, “Where’s 
mother?” Grannie had picked up the 
roasting-pan to pour out the bubbling 
brown gravy, and in her excitement she 
held on to it and started for the door. 
Her big boy, the children’s Daddy, met 
her in the dining-room and hugged her 
tight, gravy and all, before Mr. Bill 
thoughtfully relieved her so that she could 
do some hugging on her own account. 

Then followed such a wonderful time of 
questions, explanations, and hearty laugh- 
ter that Grannie said they might as well 
be eating a plain every-day dinner of pot 
roast, though nobody agreed with her for 
a second. Mr. Bill, brimming over with 
fun and Christmas spirit, will always be 
a sort of Santa’s eldest son to the chil- 
dren. It all came out when Grannie, 
fairly bursting with satisfaction, went 
into her room and came out with a lovely 
little tree, trimmed from its tip to its 
lowest branch. Alice and Lee recognized 
their decorations, but their staring eyes 
expressed the conviction that the tree must 
have sprouted by magic. 

“I flew to a mountain park for it,” ‘ex- 
plained Mr. Bill, modestly. “I meant to 
do that all the time. I sneaked it here 
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night before last when you youngsters 
were dreaming, and Grannie did the rest, 
But getting your father took some ma- 
neuvring,” he went on, as they hung upon 
his words. “I knew the snow-plough 
would likely clear the track by to-morrow, 
but that was a day too late. I found 
the engineer who was to relieve Mr. 
Kellogg, and had to talk him into doing 
his part. He was afraid at first, but 
by the time we landed he was so proud 
of playing bird that he forgot how cold 
he was!” How Mr. Bill did laugh! And 
everybody joined in with him. 

“T’ve always wanted to fly,’. broke in 
Mr. Kellogg, “and I was so anxious to 
get home for Christmas that I was about 
ready to climb a peak and jump a mile 
or two in this direction. So we hopped 
in, the Oriole hopped off’— 

“And here we are!’ finished Mr. Bill, 
boyishly. ‘Now we've finished the best 
Christmas dinner in the State we’ll dance 
a jig around the tree. Oh, by the way,” 
he told Lee, as if he had just thought of 
it, “there’s something out on the porch 
for you.” 

So while Alice with shining eyes held 
a beautiful new shut-eye doll in her arms, 
Lee whooped delightedly over a new sled 
at the door. “Seems to me you youngsters 
have a very good bird-man,” laughed Mr. 
Kellogg, as he seated Grannie in her 
wicker chair and handed her some pack- 
ages to open. 

Running up to Mr. Bill, Alice nestled 
her curly head against the flying man’s 
arm. “You’re as good as Santa, every 
bit!’ she declared thankfully. “You 
brought Christmas to us out of the sky!” 


David and the Moose 


ROSE BROOKS 


“One of the first things we are taught 
is to attend to our own affairs and not to 
those of any one else,’ said big brown 
Moose to David at the beginning of their 
very first conversation. 

David, abashed, was speechless for a 
moment, but finally, unable to think 
Moose’s icy reply anything but funny, 
asked his usual “Why?” 

“To protect our budding horns,” an- 
swered Moose. “If they are injured when 
they first begin to grow, they’ll never 
be right, never.” 

“Oh, well, but I haven’t any little 
knobs on my forehead,” said David, seeing 
the common sense underlying Moose’s first 
“Tf I live to be a hundred, I’ll 
never have beautiful spreading antlers like 
yours.” 

“They aren’t so bad, are they?’ said 
Moose, trying to keep a note of pride out 
of his voice, and at the same time lower- 
ing his kingly head that David might see 
it the better. 

“What else did your mother teach you 
when you were growing up?” said David, 
feeling that friendship had been estab- 
lished between them in spite of a bad be- 
ginning. 

' “To avoid two dangerous smells,” said 
Moose. 
“Two? What two?” asked David. 
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“Bear and Man,” replied Moose, with- 
out wasting words. 

“Bear and Man,” repeated David, 
thoughtfully. “Most men wouldn’t like 
to be in the same class with bears.” 

“Give me the bear,’ said Moose. “He 
kills and it’s over with. That’s better 
than being shut up here and being eaten 
with longing to get back to the woods.” 

“But how were you caught?” asked 
David. 

“T trusted Man,” said Moose, simply. 
“It’s a failing of our family.” 

“Oh, please don’t say a failing!’ en- 
treated David. “You could trust some of 
us, you truly could.” 

“Could we?” asked Moose, surprised. 

“You grow up soon, don’t you?” asked 
David. 

“We're grown up at three,” said Moose, 
without ‘interest. 

“Three!” said David. “I’m more than 
three times three and I’m nowhere near 
grown up yet.” 

“Then hurry,” begged Moose; “that is, 
if you are the boy all the animals in the 
zoo are talking about.” 

“T am,” said David. 
friends.” 

“Do you have to wait till you’re grown 
up before you can do anything for us?” 
asked Moose, seriously. 

And as seriously David replied: ‘No. 
I don’t believe I could stand it all those 
years till I’m grown up, myself, with all 
of you shut up here waiting for me.” 

“What's the use of your feeling that 
way?” said Moose, generously. “I don’t 
believe you can set us free anyway. You 
aren’t a prisoner,—you'll forget.” 

“T’ll never forget,” said David, quietly. 
“T’ll make everybody listen as fast as I 
can, but even if they don’t listen hard 
enough to do anything for years and years, 
I’ll keep at them and keep at them till 
you’re all out in one long procession’— 

“But we wouldn’t all be going in one 
direction,” objected Moose, literally. 
“Neighbor Camel and I, for instance, 
wouldn’t go the same way even for an 
inch. How I’d hate it in his desert!” 

“Just as he’d hate it in your woods,” 
said David. 

“That’s it,’ went on Moose... “Homes 
are different, but home’s the thing.” 

“T hadn’t thought about the procession 
marching off in so many different direc- 
tions,’ said David. “I’d want to go with 
every one of you,—to see you in your 
homes.” 

“We'd always watch for you, —in our 
homes,” said Moose, gently. “We'd all 
be glad to see you at any time. I can 
speak for the others.” 

“Yes,” said David. “I’ve learned that 
about -you,—you can all speak for one 
another.” 

‘We're all sort of brothers,’ explained 
Moose, “though we belong to different 
families. That’s why.” 

“Brothers?” David repeated. “And I’d 
be one of you? Men are sort of brothers, 
too. Then I’d be right in the middle, be- 
tween you and the men.” 

“Well,” said Moose, slowly, “if you’re 
always right in the middle, maybe in time 
we could stand it to be sort of brothers 
to men, too, for your sake.” 


“They’re all my 
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“Oh, could you?’ asked David, joy- 
ously. “It would be so much simpler for 
me, not to be so divided.” 

“Tt hasn’t been our fault,’ said Moose. 
“We trusted him in the beginning.” 

“IT know that, oh, I know that,” said 
David. “But somehow somebody made a 
mistake, and everybody has gone on mak- 
ing mistakes,—’most everybody, that is,— 
till now everything is all wrong.” 

“Yes, everything’s all wrong,’ agreed 
Moose. “But if you’re in the middle, 
couldn’t you maybe set things going right 
again both ways?” 

“Just what I was thinking!” said David. 
“Are you willing to trust me all over 
again after all you’ve all been through?” 

“All over again,” said Moose, with no 
hesitation. “And I can speak for the 
others. You'll be as quick as you can 
about it?” 

“As quick as ever I can,’ promised 
David. “And when you're all really out, 
scattering to jungles and deserts and 
prairies and the north woods and swim- 
ming in the sea, will you stop hating Man 
if you can,—be friends all over again?” 

“We didn’t do the hating first, you 
know,” said Moose. 

“That’s just the mistake everybody 
makes,” said David, quickly. “Nobody has 
done any hating, though I don’t blame you 
for thinking so.” 

“Man hated us when he shut us up 
here,” insisted Moose. 

“No,” insisted David in his turn, “he 
didn’t. But he was awfully blind and 
thoughtless. When he once knows how 
he has made you all feel, he’ll feel just 
as bad himself.” 


“He couldn’t,” said Moose. “Not pos- 
sibly.” 

“He could. I do, now,” said David, 
simply. 


“Well,” said Moose, slowly, “if that’s 
the case, I’m sorry for you. I’m so sorry 
for you I’m willing to make a bargain,— 
and I can speak for the others,—to begin 
all over again with everybody, just as 
soon as you let every one of us go free.” 

“You will? O Moose, I’m so happy all 
inside me that you can feel that way!” 

“Tf you’re in the middle,” stipulated 
Moose. 

“Yes, I’m right in the middle,” said 
David, his voice all happiness. “And I*m 
going to work both ways just as fast as 


I can.” ; 
Children’s Mission 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s riaoa, 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their owa 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office, 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicse-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr, William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Laymen’s League Meetings in Chicago 
FREDERICK WEST 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League is con- 
ducting in Kimball Hall, Chicago, this fall, 
a series of seven consecutive Sunday even- 
ing meetings. 

In Chicago there are three Unitarian 
churches, and in the near-by suburbs two. 
But here is a city of nearly four million 
people—many of them part of that unor- 
ganized and unchurched sixty-five million. 
These people live in an area of more than 
two hundred and fifty square miles. The 
average time needed to reach the meet- 
ing-place at Kimball Hall in the loop, the 
centre of the city, is at least forty-five 
minutes. 

By advertising in newspapers, theatre 
programmes, weekly bulletins announcing 
local activities, and on the Elevated bill- 
boards, we have told Chicago that these 
Unitarian meetings are taking place. Uni- 
tarians here have been pleasantly sur- 
prised to see their faith, for the first 
time, in prominent public printing. 

The process of elementary education in 
a vast community of this size is neces- 
sarily slow and expensive. Favorable re- 
sults should not be expected too quickly ; 
but with a broad vision and continuous 
publicity over a period of time, this city 
of Chicago can be told of the Unitarian 
faith and developed into another centre of 
Unitarian activity. By publicity is meant 
not only paid space in the newspapers 
and other media, but meetings and ser- 
vices important enough to be noticed by 
the public. For instance, the Unitarian 
Campaign is “news” to papers in Boston, 
but not in Chicago. Not enough people 
here have any conception of the meaning 
of the word “Unitarian.” 

This present series of Laymen’s League 
meetings is a beginning, a hope, a promise. 

The music is a most enjoyable feature 
every Sunday evening. For a half-hour, 
Gavin Williamson has played an organ 
prelude on the fine Kimball organ. A 
string quintet from the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra has rendered three selections 
on every programme. Sibyl Sammis Mac- 
Dermid, well known in Chicago as a con- 
cert and oratorio soprano, and Herbert 
S. Miller, a favorite baritone, have each 
contributed a vocal solo weekly, and are 
later to be heard in duets. Mr. Miller 
also leads the audience in the singing of 
three stirring hymns. 

The ushers have been recruited from 
the young men of the Unitarian Young 
People’s League of Chicago. 

At the first meeting on November 7 the 
speaker was Judge George W. Anderson 
of the United States Court of Appeals, 
Boston. His address was on “Religion 
and Patriotism,’ and in the course of it 
he explained the chaos in the world to-day 
by one word—“hate.” Hon. Morton D. 
Hull was presiding officer, and the bene- 
diction was offered by Dr. Rowena Morse 
Mann. 

On the evening of November 14 an ad- 
dress on “Religion and Patriotism of Men 
of Science” was delivered by Dr. Edgar 
F. Smith, former Provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Smith quoted 
such men as David Rittenhouse, the as- 
tronomer, James Wright Dana, Louis 
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Pasteur, and Benjamin Franklin, to show 
that patriotism and religion had meant 
much to them. Russell Whitman, Esq., 
of Evanston, presided, and Rey. Hugh 
Robert Orr of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Evanston, gave the benediction. 

The meeting on November 21 was known 
as Pilgrims’ Night, because it was the 
three hundredth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Mayflower Compact. The 
musical selections of the evening were 
appropriate to the occasion. Prof. Mor- 
gan Brooks of the University of Illinois, 
president of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, in his remarks as presiding offi- 
cer compared the freedom of thought of 
the Pilgrims in their day to the freedom 
of Unitarians of to-day. The speaker of 
the evening was Hon. Woodbridge N. Fer- 
ris, former Governor of the State of Mich- 
igan, and a nationally known educator. 
Mr. Ferris’s address drew more than a 
courteous round of applause at the end. 
The audience regretted that he consci- 
entiously limited himself to thirty min- 
utes. His subject was “Religion and Life.” 
He said that too often people consider 
education a preparation for some definite 
life-task. Education is not preparation ; 
education is life. So also religion is not 
a Sunday garment to be laid aside during 
the week, but religion is life. “I believe 
that every preacher, banker, lawyer, 
teacher, and business man should feel 
obliged to do a certain amount of physical 
work every day in order to make himself 
more perfect spiritually.” Rev. Cora V. 
Y. Lambert, minister of Unity Church, 
Hinsdale, Ill, offered the benediction. 

The attendance at these meetings has 
averaged about two hundred and fifty 
persons. 


Notable Presbyterian Contributor 


Rt. Hon. Lord Beaverbrook of London, 
England, who during the war was Min- 
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ister of Information in the Lloyd- -George 
Cabinet, sent Mr. Murray Williams of 
Montreal $200 for the Unitarian Campaign 
Fund. 

Lord Beaverbrook was willing to give 
a much larger sum, but, as he is a Pres- 
byterian and not a member of the Uni- 
tarian Society, Mr. Williams told him that 
$200- was the most he would take. 

Lord Beaverbrook is a Canadian and 
went to England in 1910. He was elected 
to Parliament and received a Knighthood, 
becoming Sir Max Aitken. Later he and 
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Lord Northcliffe were instrumental in de- 
posing the Asquith Government and Sir 
Max was given a peerage. 

General Ludendorff in his book on the 
war largely attributes Germany’s down- 
fall to British propaganda, which was in 
charge of Lord Beaverbrook. 


Men Count, Not Abstractions 


“Why can’t we live together?” was 
asked—and answered—last Sunday night, 
at the fifth of the series of meetings in 
Unity House, Boston, Mass., under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, by Dr. Theodore G. Soares of the 
University of Chicago. 

So far, human nature seems to have 
foiled any idealistic plan of living to- 
gether, but, according to Dr. Soares, 
human nature, men and nations, can be 
brought to live applied Christianity 
through pure religion. 

The address by the celebrated Chicagoan 
was replete with definitions. Jumping to 
his conclusions, religion, he said, was “an 
ever-present inspiration to enable men to 
live their best, a recognition of the mean- 
ing of comradeship.” Prayer “is not a 
device by which to obtain something from 
God without working for it, but a means 
of uniting one’s self with God to live a 
comrade life.’ The Bible, in keeping 
with the subject of Dr. Soares’ address, 
“In the Spirit of Comradeship,” is simply 
“a book of comradeship,” of “let’s see if 
we can’t get on together.” 


“America is a country without fear,’ | 


said Dr. Soares. “Yet there is one type 
of problem that we dread. Wherever faith 
in human nature is essential we are 
sceptical of success. When we suggest the 
purification of politics, the working to- 
gether of people in industry, various races 
living at one, and nations in fellowship, 
we are talking nonsense, or idealism, which 
has come to be regarded as the same 
thing! 

“Now human nature is the only stuff 
we have to work on. Only religion can 
teach us how to live together. Labor and 
capital are abstractions. But the men who 
represent them will come together. Nine 
out of ten capitalists are eager to find 
some better way. The tenth is a devil. 
Nine out of ten labor men want to better 
conditions. The tenth is a fighter. They 
look to the church for aid in their prob- 
lem.” 

Robert Winsor, Jr., of Weston, intro- 
duced Dr. Soares. Rev. Ludwell H. Denny 
of Rochester, N.Y., will speak December 
12 on “The Gospel America Needs.” 


Commendations of F ellowship 


Rey. A. Nicholas Kaucher, having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship of the 
New England States, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. 
Certificate granted December 1, 1920. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, 
Harry Lutz. 

Rey. John Harner Wilson, having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship of the 
‘New England States, is hereby commended 
to our ministers and churches. Certifi- 
cate granted December 1, 1920. Charles 
T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 
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Gifts for Christmas 
of Moderate Values 


Our Stock is Ready for Holiday Service and is Full of Novelties 
which may be had at moderate prices. 


The above cut shows a few shapes of Covered Pitchers ranging 
in price from $1.00 to $10.00 each. 


We also mention at random other items. 
China Plates Tea Cups and Saucers Pudding Saucers 
Bread and Butter Plates Dinner Sets Ice Cream Sets 


Individual Breakfast Sets Demi-Tasse Coffee Cups 
Two-Handled Coupe Soup Plates and Saucers Chocolate Sets 


Cake Plates Bouillon Cups Nut Sets Service Plates 
Salad Bowls Covered Toast Dishes Berry Sets Jelly Sets 
Children’s Cereal Sets Baby Plates Syrup Jars 
Cake Sets Tea Strainers Etc., Etc. 


Glass Pitchers Glass Olive Trays 
Glass Centre Handle Cake or Sandwich Servers 


Glass Water Goblets 
Glass Celery Trays 


Glass Footed Comports Glass Finger Bowls Candlesticks 
Bathroom Toilet Bottles Covered Cheese Dishes Sherbet Servers 
Glass Spoon Trays Flower Vases Etc., Etc. 


Quaint Shapes of Allervale Pottery 


From Devonshire, England, decorated with quaint mottoes, a few of which we quote: 


Pitchers Teapots Covered Jugs “Life has many shadows, 
: But ’tis the sunshine makes them.”’ 
Candlesticks Bowls Trays “Do the work that’s nearest 
Tho ’tis dull at whiles, 
Teapot Stands Mugs Kettles Helping when you meet them 


T Lame dogs over stiles.’’ 
ey and Saucers - Waa Jugs “This is a saying old and musty, yet ’tis ever true, 


— ’Tis never trouble trouble till trouble troubles you.”’ 
é and many other mottoes. 


Dinner wares of all grades selected from our stock patterns 
enables the purchaser to select only the articles required 
without being obliged to purchase a complete service. 


Also Table Glassware 


and Electric Lamps 


> Special Christmas Tables 


Za Classified values, many items of which have been 


. ub) ) marked down to close out, $5.00 Table—$2.00 


Table—$1.00 Table—75-Cent Table—so-Cent 
Table. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Corp’n 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Crockery, China, Glass and Lamp Importers and Distributors 


33 Franklin St., corner Hawley, Boston, Mass. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THH RNGISTHR 
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Tue WaysIpDE PULPIT 


Freedom may seem 
to be defeated or 


delayed, but always 
returns with more 
than earthly power 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


Leon R. Land of Brooklyn, N.Y., has 
made application to this Committee for 
the certificate of commendation regularly 
issued by us. Signed: Walter R. Hunt, 
George W. Smith, Ernest C. Smith, Middle 
States Fellowship Committee. 


During the Unitarian Campaign in 
Montreal, Canada, Mr. Edward Archbald, 
one of the oldest members of the Church 
~ of the Messiah, not only contributed to 
the Campaign Fund, but gave $5,000 in 
Victory Bonds to the Endowment Fund 
of the church. 


The speakers for the week beginning 
December 13 at the noonday services in 
King’s Chapel will be as follows: Decem- 
ber 13, Rev. Charles H. Cutler; December 
14, Rev. Dr. Charles E. Park; December 
15, Prof. James H. Ropes; December 16, 
Rev. Theodore D. Bacon; December 17, 
Rey. Ernest G. Guthrie; December 18, or- 
gan recital, H. G. Bennett, organist. 


Because Tur Reaister has devoted its 
pages unstintedly for months to the pro- 
motion of the Unitarian Campaign, which 
will be known always as the greatest 
achievement in the history of the denomi- 
nation up to 1921, there has been a neces- 
sary deferring of printable material of all 
kinds. The generous and valued friends 
will understand, it is hoped. The way 
will open for the publication of their 
contributions, 


Parish News Letters 


Unifying Power of Music 

BALtrmore, Mp.—First Unitarian Church: 
The first public service of the season of 
the Maryland Chapter, American Guild of 
Organists, was held in this church, 
Wednesday evening, November 10. The 
opening recital was played by Eugene W. 
Wyatt, organist and choirmaster of St. 
David’s Church. The Crossland Chorus, 
under the direction of Frederick L. Brick- 
son, M.A., F.A.G.0., organist and choir- 
master of Emmanuel Church, sang the 
net ee — 


PASTOR seeks small Unitarian parish in Maine.. 


Address Ton Rnucistnmr. 


ih Great improvements in annuity con- 
Annuities tracts. For rates, write (giving date 
of birth) to George H. Young, 50 Congress 
Street, Boston, or Dedham, Mass. 


WANTED.— By two responsible adults, a small, 
clean, furnished apartment with two beds, for 
January, February, and March ; Brookline, Cam- 
bridge, or Back Bay. Rent reasonable. Ad- 
dress Mrs. A. Il, McTnpon, Ossipee Valley, New 
Hampshire, 
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service which included the anthems 
“Fierce was the wild billow,”’ Noble, and 
“Unfold, ye portals everlasting,’ Gounod. 
The accompaniments were played by Kath- 
arine BH. Lucke, F.A.G.O., organist of First 
Church. The service was read by Rey. 
Thomas Donaldson, vicar of the Protestant 
Episcopal Chapel of the Redemption. The 
lessons were read by Rev. C. Sturges Ball, 
minister of the Associate Congregational, 
and the sermon preached by Rev. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin of the First Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Erickson, 
who is dean of the Maryland Chapter, gave 
the first of a series of five public organ 
recitals in the same church, on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 17. The organists 
who will play on the four succeeding 
Wednesday afternoons are: John Denues, 
organist of Grace and St. Peter’s Church, 
and supervisor of music in the public 
schools of Baltimore; Charles A. R. Wil- 
kinson, organist of Mt. Calvary Church; 
Frederick R. Huber, organist of the Frank- 
lin Street Presbyterian Church, and mu- 
nicipal director of music; and Alfred R. 
Willard, A.A.G.O., organist of old St. 
Paul’s Church. 


Missionary to the South in 1836 

NORTHFIELD, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. George E. Thompson: The 
Northfield Young People’s Religious Union 
began in the autumn of 1919 to take up 
as one of the topics for discussion at its 
Sunday evening meetings, the former min- 
isters of the Northfield first parish. As 
the parish history extends over a period of 
more than two hundred years, there has 
been abundant material. On the evening 
of November 28 the name under discussion 
was that of Rev. George W. Hosmer, min- 
ister from March, 1830, to July, 1836. 
There is an interesting item for those 
who are watching the Unitarian mission- 
ary efforts now being carried on in the 
South. “On this day, November 14,” we 
read, ‘“‘the pastor took leave of the people 
for several months. An application was 
made to him by the American Unitarian 
Association to go on a mission to the 
West and South. The first place of des- 
tination was Louisville, Ky. There he re- 
mained three months, thence he proceeded 
down the river to New Orleans, where 
eee es eee 


About Subscription Renewals 
January 1, 1921, and after 


The announcement of the Trustees of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
says :— 

After January 1, 1921, the subscrip- 
tion rate will be four dollars; to min- 
isters, three dollars; to everybody one 
dollar more than at present. Until 
January 1 we will take new subscrip- 
tions and renewals of old subscriptions 


expiring before that date at the old 
rates. 


Many readers have forwarded $3 for 
the renewal of subscriptions which expire 
after December 31, 1921. In all cases the 
Trustees feel obliged, in fairness, to accept 
such renewals at the rate announced, $4 
a year. A subscription expiring even as 
late as December 31, 1920, is renewable at 
$3; a subscription expiring as early as 
January 1, 1921, at $4. 
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he remained four days. Thence to Mobile 
in Alabama, where he remained seven 
weeks. Thence he returned home through 
the Southern and Middle States. He was 
absent about six months, and during his 
absence preached in Buffalo, N.Y., Louis- 
ville, Ky., on board a steamboat going 
down the Mississippi, in New ‘Orleans, in 
Mobile, in Richmond, Va., and in New 
York City. The First Congregational 
Church of Mobile was established by him 
and Rey. James F. Clarke of Louisville. 
Rev. Henry Colman had charge of his 
Society during his absence and was heard 
with much satisfaction.” 


Personal 


Mr. Charles A. Ruby, a prominent lay- 
man in the Unitarian church, Springfield, 
Mass., has received an appointment from 
the International Young Men’s Christian 
Association Committee in New York City 
as a relief, social, and educational worker 
among the Russian prisoners of war in 
detention in Germany. Mr. Ruby sails for 
Berlin on December 9, 1920. 


Se 
_ 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 
105 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
(Organized, 1852; incorporated, 1882) 
This Conference aims “to foster religion 
through the establishment and maintenance of 
liberal churches.” It operates in fourteen Mid- 
Western States. It is supported by its own re- 
sources. Churches within the Conference also 
contribute to other Unitarian agencies, 


Bequests, trusts, and donations are solicited 
President, Morgan Brooks. 
Secretary, Curtis W. REEse. 


Treasurer, CHARLES B. Foors. 
Headquarters Clerk, Lina ScHErste. 


COOK'S 


TRAVEL SERVICE’ 


A WINTER CRUISE 
OF 49 DAYS 


¥°, Mediterranean 


INCLUDING 


MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MONACO, NICE, NAPLES, ROME, 
PALERMO, ATHENS, 


EGYPT 
(CAIRO—LUXOR, etc.) 


Leaving New York by 
CUNARD 


S.S. CARONIA 


(20,000 tons) 


January 15th, 1921 


THOS. COOK & SON 


336 Washington Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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There is Still Time to Subscribe! 


od Sire CHRISTIAN REGISTER announces a series of special subscription and book offers for Christmas. 
Through the co-operation of THE Bracon Press we have been fortunate in securing readable books 
which are in constant demand. 
: = Ral aa with these books, we suggest a yearly subscription to THe REGisTerR as a Christmas gift 
or a friend. 

A reader whose subscription is renewable before January 1, 1921, may send his renewal instead of a new 
subscription. 

A reader whose subscription is renewable on or after January 1, 1921, may add $1.00 to the listed offers. 

Here is our Christmas offer, lasting until December 31, 1920,—a choice of a number of excellent books, 
together with a subscription to THr RucisTErR, at a good discount, in such combinations as afford our readers 
exceptional opportunities. 

A card of presentation inscribed with the name of the giver of Tur RrcisTeErR will be sent to the recipient 
in each case, if desired. 


Special ; Special 
Offer List Special Offer List Special 
No. Price Price No. Price Price 
The Christian Register.............. $3.00 The Christian Register............4. $3.00 
The Creed of Epictetus by U. G. B. Oh, To Be Rich and phases by 
1 Pate Pie ek eS 1.35} $5.00 J. T. SUNDERLAND.. 1.00 
Sons of the Puritans by Various 5 College and the Man “by ‘Dav $5.00 
Wihhotsece wren oes choos 1.50 STARR JORDAN.........+..+++- 1.00 
ee The Little Child at the Breakfast 
The Christian Register...........00. $3.00 Table—Morning Readings. Ar- 
Daughters of the Puritans by Snr rangedby Wu. and Many Gannurr .75 
2 Curtis BrAcH.. 1.50 $5.00 ————_———_ 
The First Church in 1 Plymouth by The Christian’ Register...........4. $3.00 
IOTENTCUCKSON = 0s cstee oo beieie sa. 1.25 
a The Call of the Twentieth oe aa 
The Christian Register.............. $3.00 by Davin Starr JORDAN... .. 1.00 
The Thought of God in Hymns and 6 Apples of Gold by CLARA 2 Mo i $5.00 
3 Poems by Frepirick L. HosMER $ 5.00 BEATLEY.. : 1.00 
and WiuLIAM C. GANNETT....... 1.35 At Christmas fins ee ae, ARLES ae 
The Origin and Character of the TY See Gee PA 8 cone 75 
Bible by J. T. SunpeRLAND..... 1.50 
Phe Christion Register....../....... $3.00 The Christian Register.............: $3.00 
We Believe Py Pau. REVERE FRoTH- r Perit sd te Liberty: tn Rell 
4 INGHAM. a .90 5.00 7 rom Bondage to Liberty in Reli- 5.00 
The Soul a rei Bible, Oe ited a $ gion by Grorcn T. AsHuny..... 1.50 $ 
U. G. B. PIERcE (Leather Edi- Behold a Sower! by M. Louis C. 
EOLL eer ae he ovens Metall ictal 1.90 PRS GIR Tae ol ss dak hsic’ ieee tusvedehs 1.50 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER will be glad to give prices for any combination of books with THE REGISTER, 
not indicated in the grouping above. 


SPECIAL CHRISTIAN REGISTER RENEWAL OFFERS 


Special List Special Special List Special 


Offer Price Price Offer Price Price 
The Christian Register—New Sub- The Christian Register—New Sub- ss 
SCUPELIOM roe maeite «a sicisieiee.s «66 pees $3.00 $5 00 B EEC L ONE Sot cio che ccraie ss, clevsse ore % $3.00 ¢ 6.00 
Renewal of an old subscription which : Renewal of a subscription which ex- ; 
expires before January 1, 1921... 3.00 pires on or after January 1, 1921 4.00 
Detach order form and forward to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Se ce a ollal alla) isi aa) iw) allie! 6 smile)» « 6 «vi is) 6 ¢/ 6 +) 0 6 elle ovo ¢ 60 eS wlenamie mele HB 6 Co ee ee Oe Oe OOH OC Oe wee we ee we 8 8s 


Gentlemen,—Enclosed find..............- See for which please send Special Offer No............. 
address 
to the i aang stated below. 
Send to 
CO EOS LE ie Se a Name of sender (if different)..................4 
ey ck dele es « REN ilo cf1n eds ciate baad ous ee 4 ohn 8 
POM Lh. eS aE en ak vie one es RE Eee ah = ici » yitela hsdses sas dy sth aie 


PLEASANTRIES | | 


“Don’t you find writing a thankless 
job?” “On the contrary, everything I 
write is returned to me with thanks.”’— 
Fliegende Blitter. 


“Aren’t you going to invite Mrs. Blank 
to your dinner party?’ “Certainly not; I 
entertained her once before and she never 
recuperated.”—London Opinion. 


Mother: “Bobbie, I’ve told you a dozen 
times you can’t have any more candy. If 
you ask again I’ll punish you.” Bobbie: 
“Oh! then you didn’t mean what you told 
me yesterday about persevering.”—Life. 


“T don’t see why you haggled so with 
the tailor about the price. You'll never 
pay him.” “Oh, but, you see, I am con- 
scientious. I don’t want the poor fellow 
to lose more than is necessary.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


When the bell rang the other day little 
Johnnie went to the door. Soon he re- 
turned alone. “Who was it?’ asked the 


mother. “Oh, it was just a man looking 
for the wrong place,’ was the reply. 
—Boys’ Life. 


Miss Cora was taking her first trip on 
the train. The conductor came through 
and called for the tickets. A few minutes 
later the butcher-boy coming through 
called, “Chewing-gum!” ‘‘Never!” cried 
Cora, bravely. “You can take my ticket, 
but not my chewing-gum.’—The Over- 
here Digest. ‘ 


“No, sah, ah doan’t neber ride on dem 
things,” said an old colored woman look- 
ing in on the merry-go-round. “Why, de 
other day I seen dat Johnson boy git on 
an’ ride as much as a dollah’s worth an’ 
when he git off.-I sez to him, ‘Yo’ spent 
yo’ money, but whar yo’ been?’ ”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


Mrs. Bliffkins met Mary Smith, whom 
she had recommended to a neighbor for a 
situation. “How are you getting on at 
your new place?’ asked Mrs. Bliffkins. 
“Very well, thank you,” was the reply. “I 
am glad to hear it,” remarked Mrs. Bliff- 
kins. “Your employer is a very nice lady, 
and you cannot do too much for her.” “I 
don’t mean to, ma’am,” replied Mary. 
—Answers. 


Edwin L. James, the war correspondent, 
who had just returned to America and was 
on a vacation in Virginia, met one of the 
farmers of that State, who immediately 
engaged him in a discussion of the League 
of Nations. At times the argument grew 
heated, the warmth abating with the 
farmer’s concluding remark. “Well, you 
should know, Mr. James,” he said, “‘there’s 
always three sides to every question—my 
side, your side, and the right side.”— 
Saturday Hvening Post. 


Abe Carter was a pious, hardworking 
colored man. But evil days fell upon Abe. 
The boll weevil destroyed his cotton; his 
adopted baby died of the whooping-cough ; 
his wife died of a fever; his horse was 
killed by lightning; and a cyclone de- 
molished his cabin. The Episcopal min- 
ister called to see him. ‘Abe,’ said the 
minister. “you have been sorely afflicted, 
but you must trust in the Lord; you must 
believe it is all for the best.” “Yas, suh, 
boss,” said Abe. “Yas, suh, I does. I 
feels I is in de hands ob a all-wise an’ 
unscrupulous Providence.”—Seattle Argus. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY—$10,000— 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 
gave ten thousand dollars last year for our 
annual pension. N S 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year so we 
can pay $300 for the second time. - 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


JenxIn Ltoyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ann 
DEMOCRACY wma tts rors 


JouN Haynes HoLMEs and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SUBSCRIPTION Prick $3.00 A YEAR 
Sampte Copies Fre 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, December 12, Dr. Brown will preach, 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. Rabbi Harry 
Levi will preach. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kin- 
dergarten at 11. Bible class at 10.15. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in  Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, December 12, 
preacher, Rev. Harry G. Arnold. Evening service at 
7.30 in All Souls Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles Han- 
son. Subject, ‘‘The Way of 200 B.c.”’ 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Ola 


North), corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Beacon Street-Reservoir cars pass the door. Rev. Eu- 
gene Rodman Shippen, minister. Church school, 9.45 
A.M. Professional teachers. Morning service at 11. 
Sermon by the minister.- Chorus choir under Mr. 
Thompson Stone. The public cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, will preach. Mr. Malcolm Lang, Or- 
ganist and Musical Director. Church service at 11 a.m. 
Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial 
welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to 
mae Square, then surface car to Meeting House 

ill. 


UNITY HOUSE. The sixth of the present series of 
meetings will be held on Sunday evening, December 12. 
Rev. Ludwell H. Denny, minister of the First Unita- 
rian Congregational Society of Rochester, N.Y., will 
speak on ‘‘The Gospel America Needs.” There will 
be the usual musical program by the Laymen’s League 
Chorus: and the Symphony Orchestra Quintet, with 
additional numbers by the latter prior to the beginning 
of the regular program. The meeting will begin 
promptly at 7.45. A welcome for all. 
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Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School ve Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 
College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 
Principals : 

John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. . 


‘CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
~ 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THD RHGISTHR 
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